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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— 7imes. 
“* A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 
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Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 

** Genuinely inspired patriotic verse......There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 
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of their own high themes.” — Scotsman. 

* Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake's Drum.’ "— Westminster Gazette. 

** To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title uf * Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... * Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on * The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 

“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, o£ Christ Himself never utters a 

word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow torn bands into that imaginary 

world of half-conceived and chaotic Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 
** There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It 
charm and subtlety, and the childbood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald. 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ A bigh place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree." —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His h is sp (or seems to be 80, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. pith i 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new ay and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 


four uncollected letters and notes from Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 
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A WELSH GIPSY STORY. 

THERE are few more interesting or more 
difficult problems than those connected with 
the transmission of folk-tales from one country 
to another. It is startling to find exactly 
the same incidents told by the story-tellers 
of different races and of countries wide apart. 
A striking example of this is the well-known 
story of the ‘Master Thief.’ Mr. John Samp- 
son, Tate Librarian of University College, 
Liverpool, has just published in ‘Otia Mer- 
seiana’ the text, with a Latin  inter- 
linear, of a tale taken down from the 
recitation of a Welsh gipsy. The Romani 
speech in the Principality differs somewhat 
from the dialect of the English gipsies. The 
story of the tricks of “the Great Thief” cannot 
be given in full, but in the following trans- 
lation there are only a few omissions, mainly 
of passages contra bonos mores :— 

“There was once a parson, and a thief lived 
near his house. Now this parson had a servant. 
One day the parson said to the thief, ‘ My servant 
is going to the butcher’s with a sheep in the morn- 
ing, and if you can steal it I will give you some 
money.’ Then the thief took new shoes, and when 
it was light he put one shoe on the top of the first 
gate. Then he went to the next gate, and put the 
other shoe there. Then he hid himself near the 


second gate. When the man with the sheep came to 
the first gate he saw the shoe. He looked at it, and 
said, ‘ That ’s a good shoe; I wish I had the other.’ 
So he left it there and went away. But when he 
came to the next gate he saw the other shoe. 
*Here’s the other shoe,’ said he; ‘1’ll go back to 
the first gate and have the pair.’ So he left the 
sheep while he went to take the other shoe. The 
thief was watching, and went quietly and stole the 
sheep and went to his house. When the servant 
returned to the second gate he saw that the sheep 
was stolen. He went to the parson’s house. ‘Par- 
son,’ said he, ‘the thief has taken the sheep.’ * It 
is necessary for me to have the sheep, and I shall 
have to give him a lot of money.’ The thief went 
to the house, and the parson paid him, and then 
said, ‘ You got the better of me that time, but now 
1 want you to steal my wife’s ring, and the blanket 
she sleeps on at night. If you can’t do this your 
head must be cut off.’ Then the thief laughed and 
went away. 

“The thief heard that the parson was going about 
to kill him with a gun. The thief had some old 
clothes. He took old trousers and coats and filled 
them with straw, and made the head of an old felt 
hat, and came to the parson’s house. He brought 
them all to the gate before the parson’s window. 
Now it was night, and the thief hid himself. Then 
the old parson arose and saw it through the window. 
‘I see him,’ said the parson, and took his gun and 
shot and knocked it over. Thenthe parson dressed 
himself and awakened his servant, and they pitched 
it in an old well and covered it with soil and weeds. 
So they filled up the well. I will leave them there. 

** Now whilst the parson and his servant were in 
the garden the thief crept into the house, and up 
the staircase, and into the lady’s room. Then the 
thief asked if she was asleep. The lady thought it 
was her husband. ‘ You are soon back,’ she said. 
‘Yes,’ replied the thief; ‘give me your ring and 
blanket, that I may hide them before that devil 
comes.’ *‘ Here is the ring and here is the blanket.’ 
So he took them both. ‘I will go and hide them 
somewhere outside.’ So the thief went away from 
the house, and took the things with him. Then the 
old parson came back and went into his wife’s room. 
‘I have done him now,’ said he to her. ‘ Did you 
hide them?’ asked the lady. ‘ Yes, in the well ; but 
where is your ring?’ he asked. She replied, ‘ You 
took it just now. I gave you both the ring and the 
blanket.’ Then the old parson understood that the 
thief had been there. ‘He has beat me again.’ 
That’s all.” 


This story, as printed by Mr. Sampson in 
Roémanes, has great philological value as a 
text of the Welsh gipsy speech, which he 
thinks is purer poll bes attenuated in its 

rammatical forms than the corresponding 

ialect of the English tent-folks. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Sampson will, at no distant 
date, print the whole of his remarkable col- 
lection of materials for the history of the 
language and literature of the Welsh gipsies. 
Apart from its linguistic importance, the tale 
has an interest for the students of folk-lore, 
as it evidently belongs to the cycle of the 
‘Master Thief,’ a story which found its way 
into literature as long ago as the days of 
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Herodotus, and of which fragments are to be 
found scattered all over the world. Mr. 
Francis Hindes Groome, in the excellent book 
on ‘Gypsy Folk-Tales,’ recently published, 
has given an abstract of Mr. Sampson’s Welsh 
story. He has also analyzed a Roumanian 
gipsy tale of the ‘ Master Thief, and shown 
that one or other of its fourteen incidents is 
found in the folk-tales of Germany, Kashmir, 
Kabylia, Albania, Modern Greece, Cyprus, 
Italy, France, Holland, England, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Thibet, Ceylon, Sicily, Russia, 
and Croatia; and it embodies the Rhamp- 
sinitus story which the priests of Egypt toldl 
to Herodotus. The incidents narrated in this 
Welsh story of the “ Great Thief ” would easily 
find an appropriate place in this epic of steal- 
ing. The trick by which the Welsh gipsy 
obtains the sheep is identical with that nar- 
rated in one of the folk-tales of Cyprus. 

The ubiquity of these henashell stories is 
now an ecbaswiadand and well-known fact, 
but the method of their diffusion is a problem 
for which modern scholarship is still seeking 
an adequate solution. W. E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


*DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(Continued from p. 5.) 

Vol. LIX. 

Pp. 3 a, 21 b. For “Revelations” read 
Revelation. 

Pp. 11-12. M. E. C. Walcott contributed to 
Archeologia and to the Reliquary. See 
Church Times, 31 Dec., 1880, 7 Jan., 1881. 

P. 20 b. For “Blacklay” read Blockley. 

Pp. 29-30. Walerand. See 7'opog. and Gen., 


i. 29, 30. 

P. 34a. W. Wales’s ‘ Inquiry into...... Popu- 
lation’ was in reply to Dr. Price. It was 
praised by Coleridge, who had been Wales’s 
pupil, Freend, 1883, p. 153. 

p. 39 a. “ Passed under” is very ambiguous ; 
read passed into. 

Pp. 47-8. Clement Walker. See Hearne’s 
* Langtoft,’ 1810, ii. 534. 

Pp. 59-60. Geo. Walker’s ‘ Vagabond.’ See 
*N. & Q.,’ 5" 8. ii. 406, 497 ; it is said to have 
been used by Dickens. 

P. 57 b. “Spoke volumes for” is ambiguous ; 
read spoke volumes in proof of. 

P. 84. Samuel Walker, of Truro, was of 
abiding force among Evangelicals. Th. Adam 
was his personal friend; Haweis was con- 
verted by him; Hervey admired him and 
copied his rules ; Jesse highly recommended 
his sermons ; Henry Martyn was one of his 
results ; Dean Milner largely lent his sermons ; 


Hannah More read them to her congregations ; 
Tho. Scott approved of him ; Simeon thanked 
God for him ; Venn was much influenced by 
him; Wesley gave him high testimony ; 
Wilberforce recommended his writings ; his 
books were frequently re edited and reissued ; 
what became of his congregation, see New’s 
‘Lady Huntingdon’; an elegy upon him in 
‘Life Reviewed,’ a poem by E. Smith, Exeter, 


1781. 

P. 88. W. Walker’s book on ‘ Particles’ was 
praised by E. Coles in ‘ Nolens Volens,’ 1677. 

Pp. 93-6. Dr. John Wall furnished two 
frontispieces for Hervey’s ‘ Meditations,’ ed. 
third. It ought to have been mentioned 
that he was the originator of the Worcester 
Porcelain Works. On him and Martin Wall 
see Chambers’s ‘ Malvern,’ 1817. 

P. 97. Wm. Wall. Blackwall calls him “the 
excellent,” ‘Sacred Classics,’ 1737, ii. 153. 

P. 98 b. For “ Anderby ” read Asnderby. 

P. 114 a. The sentence is apparently quoted 
with great particularity, “ You shall be there 
hanged and drawn,” although we have been 
emphatically told in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. xi. 502, 
that this order is not only wrong, but foolish 
and impossible. Yet the *H.E.D.,’ under the 
verb ‘ Draw,’ sense 50, p. 647, col. 3, has “to 
draw out the viscera or intestines of...... a 
traitor or other criminal after hanging,” and 
gives instances of 1320, 1375, 1465, 1556, and 
1682. In Cooper’s ‘Athen Cantab.,’ ii. 226, 
we have “hanged, drawn, and quartered,” 
1597, and again in Hearne’s ‘Coll.’ iv. 375 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.); the old proverb about 
Lydford law begins “ first hang and draw.” 

Pp. 123-7. Edmund Waller was praised in 
Boccalini’s ‘ Parnassus,’ 1704, iii. 135 ; 
Addison, ‘ Works,’ 1726, i. 38 ; by Rochester, 
1707, p. 21; see ‘N. & Q.,’ 9" S. iii, iv. His 
‘Use of Poetry’ prin with Roscommon, 
1707. 

P. 123 b. For “Carey” read Cary (ix. 246). 

P. 126. Of Waller’s ‘Poems’ there were 
editions dated 1654 ; sixth, 1693; sixth again, 
1694 (with additions never before printed) ; 
seventh, 1705 ; ninth, 1712 ; tenth, 1722; 1730, 
1744, 1752, 1772. ‘ Maid’s Tragedy,’ 1690. 

P. 127 a, l. 16 from foot. For “Sandford” 
read Sanford. 

P. 130 a. For “Bishop Stortford” read 
Bishop's Stortford, as on p. 436 b. 


P. 134. Sir Wm. Waller’s ‘Divine Medi- 


tations,’ together with the ‘Memoirs’ of 1797, 
were reprinted, York, 1839; Thoresby’s 
‘Diary,’ i. 116; ‘Fourth Intelligence from 
Reading, a of Hereford by Sir W. 
Waller,’ 1643 ; ‘ Victorious Proceedings of Sir 
W. Waller in Wales, &c., 1643; ‘Sir W. 
Waller’s Victory at Cheriton Down,’ 1€44; 
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‘Sentence passed upon the Servants of the 
Lord by one called by the world Sir W. 
Waller,’ by Tho. Goodaire, Quaker of Malton, 
1660. See Edna Lyall’s ‘To Right the 


Tyburn,’ folio, 1679. 

Pp. 141-5. John Wallis’s ‘English Grammar’ 
was praised for its originality by E. Coles in 
‘Nolens Volens, 1677; on his making deaf 
and dumb to speak, Locke’s ‘ Letters, 1798, 

. 333; his discovery of differential calculus, 
Peibnite, * Théodicée,’ 1760, vol. i. (in ‘ Vie’) ; 
his controversy with Baxter, Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 

. 258; in Andr. Frommenius’s ‘Synopsis 
Ketaphiysicn,’ 1704, he is mentioned as 
“magnus ille matheseos Professor (Theologie 
etiam haud minus profitende idoneus) in- 
comparabilis Wallisius.” 

P. 145 b. For “Simondburn” read Simon- 
burn as in col. a. 

P. 162. Sir Joshua Walmsley’s ‘Speech ’ as 
President of the Hull Reform Association, 
15 Jan., 1851, was printed as No. 12 of 
‘National Reform Tracts.’ 

P. 204. Sir Robert Walpole. Tho. Warton 
addressed a poem to him, *‘ Poems,’ 1748, p. 47 ; 
see Ambr. Philips’s ‘ Poems,’ 1765, p. 115. 

P. 226 a, 1.7 from foot. Omit “ Worcester- 
shire.” 

Pp. 226-7. W. Walsh’s ‘Imitation of 
Horace, ILL. iii., in Roscommon’s ‘Poems,’ 
1707, pp. 137-42; Codrington in a poem 
prefixed to Garth calls him “ judicious Walsh.” 

Pp. 231-40. Sir Francis Walsingham is 
introduced into Boccalini’s ‘ Parnassus,’ 1704, 
iii. 126. 

P. 240 b. There are two places named 
Exhall in Warwickshire ; the Walsinghams 
belong to that near Alcester. In the church 
there a brass commemorates Edward W. 

P. 247. Sir John Walter was born in 1563, 
and was counsel for the Univ. of Oxford. 
See ‘ Life and Times of A. Wood,’ i. 216 (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) ; ‘N. & Q.,’ 4S. v. 278, 364, 407 ; 
6" i. 8. 

P. 248 a. Woolvercott, now Wolvercot. 

P. 248 b. For “ Wyt-ham” read Wyth-am. 
Thomas Bigges was Sir Thomas B., Bart., M.P. 

P. 277 b. For “Somerby” (47s) read Sowerby. 

P. 279. Valentine Walton, see Wordsworth, 
‘Eccl. Biog.,’ 1818, v. 183. 

P. 284. William, son of Robert Walweyne, 
gent., was baptized at Newland, near Malvern, 
17 Aug., 1600, par. reg. ; see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. v. 
342-3 ; 8S. vi. 61 (his pamphlets in connexion 
with Lilburne). In Tan, 1642, he was a 


Parliamentary committee-man for Vintry 
ward Husband’s ‘Collection,’ 753. 


P. 285 a. William Walwyn, the divine, 
was son of Francis W., of Merchant Taylors’ 
CN. & Q., 2S. viii. 46), and was vicar of 
East Coker, Somerset. 

P. 287 a. For “Easton Newton” read ast 
Newton. 

P. 300 a. For “ Kimbleton” read Himbleton. 

Pp. 301-11. W. Warburton, criticized by 
‘Recueil,’ 1752; helped Bp. Newton, 
‘Prophecies, 1754; answered by W. Law, 
1757, ‘ Works,’ 1893, viii. 135 sq. ; ix. 36 sq.; 
“A noble dog,” Mathias, ‘P. of L.,’ pp. 96, 
403 sq. 

P. 310 a, 1. 2 from foot. Correct press. 

P. 320. Ward the pirate is mentioned in 
Randolph’s ‘ Poems,’ 1668, p. 47. 

Pp. 321-2. John Ward of Gresham College 
helped Z. Grey in * Hudibras’; his ‘ Essays on 
English Language’ are noticed in W. Ward’s 
‘English Grammar,’ 1765. 

P. 329. Patience Ward. Thomas De-Laune 
dedicated to him his ‘ Present State of Lon- 
don, 1681, in laudatory Protestant terms. 
‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. viii. 462. 

P. 338. Bishop Seth Ward was a friend of 
Dr. Isaac Barrow, life prefixed to ‘ Works’; 
and of Sir Matthew Hale, Wordsworth, 
‘Eccl. Biog.,’ vi. 45; and of Tombes, the 
Dissenter, Nelson’s ‘Bull,’ 252 ; Bp. Patrick 
dined with him in 1679, ‘ Autob.,’ 203 ; Cum- 
herland based some of his argument upon his 
writings, ‘ Laws of Nature,’ 1727, p. 93. 

P. 343 b. For “Khrishna” read Avrishna ; 
“Serampur,” Ward always called it Seram- 
pore. 

P. 352. Elizabeth Wardlaw and Hardy- 
knute, see ‘Gray,’ by Mason, 1827, p. 349. 

P. 374 a. Warenne tombs at Southover, see 
Daily Graphic, 29 May, 1899, p. 14. 

P. 384. Ed. Waring. Mathias, ‘P. of L.,’ 
p. 436. 

P. 390 a, 1. 15. For “ Noakes’s” read Voake’s. 

P. 422. Rd. Warren. Mathias, ‘P. of L.,’ 
p. 333. 

P. 425 b. Samuel Warren married a second 
time, 23 Aug., 1871, Louisa, second daughter 
of Edward Blackett Beaumont, Esq. 

Pp. 430-6. Joseph and Thomas Warton. 
See Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ pp. 100, 403 sq. 

P. 432 a. Tho. Warton. Another ed. of his 
‘Poems,’ 1779 ; ‘N. & Q.,’ 5% S. xii. 208, 352. 

P. 437. Sir Philip Warwick. Dr. H. Ham- 
mond lived in his house at Clapham, Bedford- 
shire, temp. Reipub., life prefixed to ‘ Practical 
Catechism.’ leten Somerville is in Glou- 
cestershire. 

Pp. 439-40. C. Wase. His ‘Grammar’ was 
extensively used; see E. Coles, ‘Nolens 
Volens,’ 1677; he edited Calepin’s ‘Com- 
pendium,’ Littleton, ‘ Lat. Dict.,’ 1677, pref. ; 
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issued as ‘ Dictionarium Minus,’ 1662, noticed 
in Ainsworth’s ‘Lat. Dict.,’ 1746, pref.; he 
translated from Latin ‘ History of France 
under Mazarin, 1671; letter to Ambr. 
Bonwicke on Horatian metres in Baxter's 
‘Horace,’ second ed., 1735, p. 488 ; see Evelyn’s 
‘Diary’; Christopher Wase of Upper Holloway 
and his two daughters, Hatton’s ‘ London,’ 
1708, ii. 377. 

P. 440 b. Wichenford is, near Worcester and 
in Worcestershire. 

P. 442. Joseph Wasse, collated a Cambr. 
MS. for John Davis’s ed. of Cicero, ‘Tuscul.,’ 
1709; supplied population statistics to 
W. Derham, * Physico-Theol.,’ 1723, p. 174; 
Dr. Jortin had some of his MSS., Newton, 
* Prophecies,’ 1754. 


'tinent and British Columbia. The United 
| States of America was never known by such 
a title until the adapter of the English song 
took the word as the best metrical equivalent 
of “ Britannia” which he could find :— 
“George H. Teck, 111, Broadway: ‘Who wrote 
| thesong called “* The Red, White, and Blue”? What 
was his nationality, and when did he write it?’ 
| *Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,’ or ‘ The Red, 
| White, and Blue’ was written and composed in 
| 1843 by Thomas A. Becket for. D. F. Shaw, a concert 
| singerat the Chinese Museum, Philadelphia. Becket, 
who was then acting at the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
was born in England, though he always called him- 
self an American. The song is sometimes credited 


to Shaw CLG 
. . 


Carpinteria, California. 
[See 8 S. xi. 296, 376, 478 ; xii. 196, 251.] 


P. 444 a. Waterhouse and Harlakenden, see | 


Topographer and Genealogist, i. 230, 239. 

». 445 a. Edw. Waterhouse’s ‘ Elder Times 
and Christians,’ 1655, is noticed with contempt 
by Dr. W. Cave, ‘Primitive Christianity,’ 
1673, pref. 


P. 447. Middleton attempted a reply -to| 


Waterland on the ‘Trinity’; for the con- 
troversy see ‘Gray,’ by Mason, 1827, p. 342 ; 
on Waterland and Middleton see Church, 
‘Miraculous Powers,’ 1750, pp. v, 11, 46. 
P. 454 a. On the title-page of his 
graphical Dictionary’ John Watkins is styled 
“LL.D.” W.c. B 


THe Avutuorsuip or ‘THe Rep, Wuirte’ 
AND Buive.’—Will you kindly allow me to call 
attention to the following reply to a question 
as to the authorship of ‘ The Red, White, and 
Blue,’ published in the New York Saturday 
Review (22 July, p. 487)? My own strong 
impression that the song first appeared in 
England on the occasion of the departure 
of the Baltic fleet, under the command of 
Admiral Napier, during the Crimean War, 
and was composed, the words and music 
respectively, by a well-known English com- 
poser and an equally well-known writer of 
songs, the first line being originally “ Bri- 
tannia, the gem of the ocean,” is strengthened 
by the following considerations : (1) that the 
word “ Britannia” fits the metre, whereas 
“Columbia” is a lumbering word which 
cannot be pronounced in less than four syl- 
lables ; (2) that while an island may properly 
be styled a “gem of the ocean,” the phrase 
would have been absurd when applied to the 
United States of that day, and is even more 
incorrect now, when the vast mass of land 
comprised in the United States and territories 
is only partly surrounded by three oceans ; 
and (3) there are two Columbias—the United 
States of Columbia on the Southern Con- 


* Bio- | 


DEGENERATION OF CockNEY.— The language 
of the lower Londoner is changing :— 

“Getch trine ?” 

“Now. Trine gawn, ent it?” 

Translated :— 

“Get your train?” 

“No. Train gone, hasn’t it?” 

Ent (the old ain’t) seems to cover isn’t, 
| wasn't, weren't, has (“ Nothing to do with me, 
[has] it?”), hasn't, have, haven't, had, hadn't. 
Anprew W. TvER. 
| The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


TREASURE Crt1Es.—We read of Khasneh, a 
| Pharaonic depository, rock cut at Petra on 
the confines of Palestine, and once occupied 
| by the Egyptians. The root seems to be in 
the Sanskrit khan, to dig; so khani, a mine ; 
khan, a hostelry; kanaka, gold, also a 
| labourer, what we call a “navvy.” Connected 
| therewith is the Semitic gan, an enclosure, as 
| with “Gan-adon,” the so-called Garden of 
| Eden, and confused with Zenana. This 
'developes into ganaz, a treasury, and is 
| shortened into gaz; so gizbar, the treasurer, 
a modern patronymic. May not Ghuznee, 
|in Afghanistan, have such origin? Some 
gazetteers name it from a tribe of Ghazis, but 
that is secondary (see Arabic jaza, a reward) ; 
|so the laureated conqueror or Ghazi, now a 
| bigoted set of Dervishes in the Soudan. By 
| transition it means what we call “ invin- 
cibles.” A. Hatt. 


| Artists’ MistakKes.-—With regard to Mr. 
Everarp Home CoLemMan’s note entitled ‘A 


|Curious Blunder’ (ante, p. 107), I think 
|artists make quite as many as, if not more, 
|mistakes than the rest of humanity. On 
| 24 June last a well-conducted paper, Cycling, 
had a cartoon representing “Herr Germany ” 
and John Bull. The latter has the union flag 
over his breast a!i incorrectly done, and Ger- 
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many has a representation of a double eagle 
on his chest, which is the emblem of Austria ; 
a single eagle’s head is that of Germany. 

In representing figures swimming the 
drawing is rarely correct; even when 
the artist is a swimmer he makes mistakes. 
As to the union flag, the artist of the Daily 
Graphic had it wrong quite recently. I have 
just seen an advertisement poster of Aix-les- 
Pains; the rowlock in a boat is such that no 
oar could be held in it unless the rower stood 
up. Notlong agoI saw a picture of a woman 
knitting a sock ; she was finishing at the top. 
Now I am not able to knit, but I am prow 
informed that a sock is finished at the foot. 

When last in Paris I saw a water-colour 
drawing of a Thames barge by a French 
artist in one of the public galleries. The 
mainsail of the barge was represented with 
a boom and a gaff! Ravtpn THOMAS. 


SumMeR anp Sun.—I have often 
heard :— 
Plenty rain, plenty sunshine, 
Plenty rain, plenty root ; : 
and old hands know that after an early 
summer, with nice rains and hot suns 
alternating, there is sure to be abundance 
of fruit, corn, and root. There is the rime, 
Sunshine shower, 
Rain half an hour, 
which children used to sing-song if caught in 
a shower on a summer day coming from school. 
Another only heard in summer is :— 
Rain, rain, go away ; 
Come again for washing day. 
THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


VanisHtnc Lonpon.—I see by a City paper 
that No. 122, Great Portland Street, formerly 
No. 47, has just been pulled down, but I have 
not been able to pass to verify this. Boswell 
died at this house in 1795 ; it is said to have 
been erected in 1760. Lauderdale House, in 
Aldersgate Street, the former residence of the 
famous John, Duke of Lauderdale, is also 
reported to have now fallen into the hands of 
the “housebreaker” ; but I believe that this 
house has been remodelled. 

W. H. QuaRRELL. 
[See ante, pp. 86, 149.] 


Horace WALPOLE AND His Eprrors. (Con- 
tinued from 9 §,. iii. 451.)—In a letter to 
Montagu of 2 July, 1747 (Cunningham’s ed., 
vol. ii. p. 91), Horace Walpole writes :— 

_“T know little of my own election, but suppose 
it eal as little of Rigby’s, and conclude it 
lost. 


Cunningham, in a note on this passage, states 


that “ Rigby was returned for his former seat, 
Sudbury, in Suffolk.” Sudbury was not 
Rigby’s “former seat”; he had hitherto sat 
in the House only as member for Castle 
Rising, for which he was returned at a by- 
election in 1745 (see ‘ D.N.B.’). 

The following five notes, in Cunningham's 
edition of Walpole’s ‘Letters,’ are wrongly 
attributed to Walpole. 

1. (Voli. p. 218, n. 2.) This note refers to 
a proposal to disband the army in Flanders : 

“Upon a motion, made by Sir William Yonge, 
that 534,763/. be granted for defraying the charge of 
16,359 men to be employed in Flanders. The num- 
bers on the division were 280 against 160.— Walpole.” 
This note first appeared in Wright’s “col- 
lected ” edition (London, 1840, in vol. i. p. 247), 
and is there distinguished from the notes of 
Walpole and other editors by an initial “ E.,” 
meaning “ Editor,” z.e., Wright himself. Its 
attribution to Horace Walpole was probably 
due to an oversight. 

2. (Vol. i. p. 368,n. 1.) The note “ Mistley 
Hall, near locating 
Mr. Rigby’s country place, is not to be found 
in the three previous collections containing 
the letters to Montagu (the edition of ‘ Letters 
to Montagu,’ published in 1819, the ‘ Private 
Correspondence,’ published in 1820, and the 
“ collected ” edition of 1840). If the note be 
Walpole’s, it has probably been transferred 
from some other letter (a not unusual prac- 
tice with Cunningham), thus giving the im- 

ression that Horace Walpole annotated his 
etters to Montagu, which was not the case. 

3. (Vol. i. p. 381,n.2.) The note “ The anni- 
versary of the accession of the House of 
Brunswick to the throne of England.—Wal- 
pole,” first appears in Wright's “collected ” 
edition, and is evidently by Wright. Not 
being distinguished, however, by any initial, 
it has been ascribed by Cunningham, without 
further examination, to Horace Walpole. 

4. (Vol. ii. p. 24, n. 2.) The note “ Edward 
Hussey, afterwards Earl of Beaulieu,” attri- 
buted by Cunningham to Walpole, is by the 
editor of the 4to. edition of the ‘ Letters to 
George Montagu,’ published in 1819. 

5. (Vol. ii. p. 62, n. 2.) “Mr. Conway was 
now in Scotland.—Walpole.” This note is 
incomplete. The full note was first printed 
in Horace Walpole’s ‘Works’ (vol. v. p. 25), 
and runs as follows :— 

“Mr. Conway was now in Scotland with the 
Duke of Cumberland, to whom he had been ap- 
pointed Aide-de-Camp in the year 1743.” 

The editor of the ‘Private Correspondence’ 
(1820) appears to have been responsible for 
this mutilation. HELEN TOYNBEE. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 
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INK-HORNS AND INK-GLASSES.— 

**If the late change of Ink-horns into Inck- 
glasses, had but taught us how frail and brittle we 
all are, it had been the most innocent significant 
Ceremony that ever was invented.” 
[ find this in the “Conclusion” of a witty 
and incisive pamphlet entitled ‘ The Mischief 
of Impositions,’ London, 1680, purporting to 
be an “antidote” against Dr. Stillingfleet's 
sermon on ‘The Mischief of Separation,’ 
preached at Guildhall Chapel on 11 May, 
1680. Ricwarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


THe Wanvertne Jew. (See ante, p. 121.) 

After I had finished my last note on this 
subject I came across the following passage 
in the ‘Poh-wuh-chi,’ by Chang Hwa, 
232-300 a.p. (Kyoto reprint, 1683, lib. vii., 
fol. 4 b), which testifies that the Chinese 
had possessed a story which, in one aspect 
at least -- viz., in attributing the inces- 
sant wandering to the hero — much more 
resembles the European legends of the Wan- 
dering Jew than the Indian versions of 
Pindola’s life, which were all translated into 
Chinese after the death of Chang Hwa :— 

“In the rast years of the dynasty of Han 
[220 a.p.], Pan Yu-Ming’s grave was opened, and 
one of the slaves who had been interred with his 
master’s corpse was found still alive. Yu-Ming was 
a son-in-law of Hoh Kwang fe celebrated regent to 
the Emperor Siuen-Ti, and died 68 a.p.}|. Most of 
the accounts of the rise and fall of the Hoh family 
which this slave narrated ree in the main 
with what is recorded in the ‘Han Shu’ [‘ History 
of the Han Dynasty,’ written in the first century 
A.D.|. This slave is always wandering and running 
among our people, and never stays in one place. 
Whereabouts he is now is not known. Some 
believe that he is wandering still, which I 
deem credible, though I have never been able to 
see him.” 

KumaGusu MINAKATA. 


House or Lorps’ Papers.—The Fifteenth 
Report of the Historical MSS. Commission 
tells us (p. 8) :— 

“Tt should...first be mentioned, as it has in pre- 
vious Reports to your Majesty been customary to 
begin with a statement of the progress made with 
the calendar of papers preserved in the House of 
Lords, that this work was soon after the date of 
our last report [1896], with the concurrence of the 
Treasury, placed directly under the superintendence 
of their Lordships’ House. Your Commissioners 
are therefore unable to make any official report on 
that subject.” 

I have been unable to hear of any report 
on the House of Lords’ MSS. later than the 
volume issued by the Hist. MSS. Commission 
in 1894, which brings the calendar down to 
26 October, 1693. 

The dilatoriness that characterizes Govern- 
ment action in the cause of history and 


science makes me hope that it is not yet too 
late to urge that the new series of House of 
Lords’ papers should be issued uniform in 
size with the octavos of the Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission, and that (if possible) they should be 
issued in paper, so that they may be bound 
to match the papers already published. 

It is a small matter doubtless to the authori- 
ties whether a book be in large or imperial 
octavo, but to the student it is of great im- 
portance that he should be able to keep such 
a series of calendars together. 

ost. J. WHITWELL. 


“Oor.”— Many will remember that in a 
certain famous trial the word oof was freely 
used as a slang term for money. Every one 
seemed to know it at the time, but I never 
met with any explanation of it. 

Many of our slang terms are of Dutch or 
Low German origin ; and in the glossary by 
Woeste of the Westphalian dialect I have 
met with a curious word which suggests a 
possible explanation. This is the form spin- 
uiffen, said to be plural, with the precise sense 
of “money.” As the accent is on the w, it is 
not impossible that the prefix may have been 
dropped, or sometimes the parts of the word 
may con been used separately. This would 
give uffen, money. I only offer this as a 
suggestion. 

As to the true sense of spin-rijfen we are 
not informed; but it might be resolved 
into spin-, prefix, signifying “spinning,” as 
in Du. spin-huis, a spinning-house ; whilst 
ufien may be the same as Du. oefen-, as in 
oefen-kamer, « study, lit. “an exercise-cham- 
ber”; cf. Du. oefenen, G. ueben, to practise, 
exercise. If this is right, then spin-dffen 
meant, originally, the exercise of the art of 
spinning, or simply “spinning-trade,” and 
the sense could be readily extended to in- 
clude the money earned by the same. Per- 
haps after this suggestion we may get a 
little further. The explanation once offered 
that oof is the French wus, and meant a 
golden egg of a goose, is merely ridiculous, 
and quite unfounded. I hope no one pro- 
nounces the French word as oof. 

Water W. SKEArT. 
[See 8 S. iv. 166, 259, 317, 333; v. 317.] 


“Giewep.” (See ante, p. 104.)—In the 
interesting list of sapventel sayings ex- 
tracted from Attersoll’s ‘Historie of Balak,’ 
“Glewed to the worlde” has a place. It may 
therefore be well to note that in this part of 
Lincolnshire g/ewed is constantly used in the 
sense of being devoted or fondly attached to 
some person or thing. A lady who required 
a housemaid had an interview with the father 
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of a girl who wished to take the place. 
Among other conditions the mistress pro- 
pounded was that the maid was to accom- 
pany her to church ; whereupon the father 
exclaimed, “ Her fond o’ chech! She’s that 
glewed to it you couldn't get her to goa 
nowhedre else if you was to paay her for it.” 
In N. Bailey’s ‘Colloquies of Erasmus,’ 
ed. 1725, occurs “Call off men who were 
glew’d unto earthly cares” (p. 222). 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


“LIFE’'S RACE WELL RUN.” (See 6" 8. xi. 
349 ; 7 S. v. 220.)— 
Life’s race well run, 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s crown well won, 
Then comes rest. 
The author of “ Life’s work well done” was 
my brother, the late Dr. Edward Hazeu 
Parker, M.D., of Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Boston, Mass. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- | 


mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


A Misstnc Romney. — George Romney’s 
account-books show that on 25 April, 1788, 
Robert Hucks, of this place and of No. 104, 
Great Russell Street, owner of the brewery 
now Meux’s, had his first sitting for a full- 
length portrait, and sat seven more days, the 
last being on 21 June. The picture was not 
delivered until 27 January, 1791, when it was 
“sent to the care of Mr. Kelly,” and was paid 
for by Robert Hucks himself on the following 


ay. 
Since that time the picture has disappeared, 
and there is no later record of its existence. 
It is not mentioned in the inventory of Mr. 
Hucks’s goods taken after his death (un- 
married) in 1814, nor in the list of the por- 
traits inherited from him by his niece and 


coheir Sarah Noyes (of this house and 22, | 


Montagu Square), written in her own hand. 
What became of it? Edmund Kelly, of 
Portland Street, was the husband of a sister 
of Robert Hucks ; but he had died in July, 
1790, nor do I know of any kinsman of his to 
whom the picture could have been delivered. 
His widow married Henry Poole, rector of 
Little Stanmore (a/ias Whitchurch), the next 
parish to this ; but beyond the fact that he 
was a chaplain to the Prince of Wales and 


died 5 December, 1810, I can learn nothing of 


him or his three children by a former wife. 
Robert Hucks was declared a lunatic in 


1791 or 1792, and his nieces, being at that 
| time very young women, were unlikely to 


have known anything about the portrait. It 


| must + Sy have remained in the pos- 


session of “ Mr. Kelly,” whoever he was, and 
may still be doing duty as an “ancestor,” 


be 
| either in his family or in some other. 


If any reader of ‘N. & Q. should have 
knowiedge of this portrait, or of any unidenti- 
fied full-length Romney, I should be much 
obliged for the information, being naturally 

| interested to know the “ whereabouts” of the 
portrait of my kinsman, the last of that name 
owning this estate. 

I have a good miniature likeness of him 

| (by Samuel Finney) as a younger man, which 

would help to identify any unnamed portrait. 

ALDENHAM. 

Aldenham House, near Elstree, Herts. 


Earty History or THE BicycLe.—On visit- 
ing Stoke Poges church lately I was shown 
in a stained-glass window dated about 1639 
(the date is on it) the figure of a nude man 
bestriding what looks something like the 
hobby-horse of the early years of this cen 
tury. He is blowing a horn, which rests 
over the front wheel, and only a _ small 
portion of what might be the back wheel 
is shown, the window frame cutting off the 
rest. The window is in the cloisters attached 
to the church. Has this picture been noticed 
in the histories of the bicycle? J. © F. 


“ GopsproTHER.”—l| fail to find this term in 
Halliwell or in any other dictionary of the 
kind. It occurs in a Radnorshire will dated 
1643, the testatrix mentioning a legatee as 
“her cozen and god brother.” “Cozen” no 
doubt means nephew, as is frequently the 
case at this date. Does “godbrother” mean 
“godson”; and, if so, can any one give me 
another instance of its use in this sense ? 


G. W. M. 


MapaMeE Ristort.—Can any reader inform 
me of the exact dates in the year 1858 at which 
Madame Ristori appeared at the St. James's 
Theatre, and what pieces she played in? 

S. J. A. F. 

{Her characters included Phédre, Adrienne 
| Lecouvreur, Ottavia, Mary Stuart, and Queen 
Elizabeth in Giacometti’s ‘ Elisabetta.’ The last 
| play at least was given at Covent Garden. } 

Sir Francis Gopotpxin.—One of the old 
| Cornish historians mentions that a portrait 
_existed of Sir Francis Godolphin, the famous 
| Soldier of the time of Queen Elizabeth. It 
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was said to have passed into the possession | 
of the Duke of Leeds. Can any one inform 
me as to the whereabouts of this portrait ? | 
I shall be very thankful for information. 
J. LANGpoN BonyTHon. 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


CRASHAW.— William Crashaw wasa preacher 
at the Temple Church in 1605-13. Was he 
identical with or related to a Crashaw who 
was minister at Whitechapel Church in 1622 ; 
or related to Richard Crashaw, a convert to 
the Romish Church, “who closed a hectic 
life” at Loretto in 1650? Logue. 

[The two are the same; see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
Richard Crashaw, the poet, was son of William | 
Crashaw. } 


Capt. Gorpon, oF CaLcuTTa, FATHER OF 
Peter Gorpon, THE Persian TRAVELLER.— 
What was the name of Capt. Gordon, mer- 
chant of Calcutta? He owned and com- 
manded the ship Wellesley, which, “after 
the expedition to Egypt,” fell in with a 
French frigate La Franchése off the coast of | 
Brazil and beat her off, reaching the Cape in 
safety, laden with Government stores. Gordon | 
received a piece of plate from the underwriters | 
in consequence. fis son was Peter Gordon, 
whose case was stated by Lord Clifford in 
the House of Lords, 1841. He lived at 8, 
Barnsbury Street, Islington, and wrote several 
curious pamphlets. When did he and his 
father die? Any information about him will | 

welcome. J. M. 

118, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


“ HAVRE-FROCK”: “Payta HAT.”—In Her- | 
man Melville’s *Typee,’ a romance of the 
South Sea islands, the following passage 
occurs: “We were content to put on new | 
stout duck trousers, serviceable pumps, and 
heavy Havre-frocks, which, with a payta hat, 
completed our equipment.” Can any of your 
readers tell me what is a “ Havre-frock” and 
what isa “ paytahat”? ‘Typee’ was written 
about 1845. Cuas. WELSH. 


| 


Poem Wantep.—Where can I find a poem | 
beginning 
Married! married! and not to me? 


Who is the author ? 


[ particularly want it. 
Leo. | 


ALDGATE AND WHITECHAPEL.—Answers to 
the questions [ am about to submit may set 
at rest some points at present very doubtful. | 

1. When is Whitechapel first alluded to, | 
and what is the spelling! 

2. What variants are found of the name 
subsequently ? 


| 
| 


| occurs several times. 


3. Is anything known of an actual white 
chapel in the locality? When? 

4. Is the locality named after any such 
white chapel ? 

5. Was the neighbourhood ever known as 
White Apple town, corrupted afterwards 
into Whitechapel town ? 

6. Was it noted for the production of 
apples in early times ? 

7. A Blanch (White) Appletown existed 
within Aldgate Bars temp. 1216- 
1272. Did a corresponding Blanch (White) 
Appletown exist without the Bars! 

8 A Hebrew deed, circa 1240, mentions 
very distinctly “Lammas [7.¢., Blanch] Ap- 

Iton and Lemon Grove, in the neighbour- 

ood of the Priory of Holy Trinity, Aldgate.” 
Leman Street is still in existence. Is there 
any early allusion to it either in the form 
“grove” or “strete”? 

9. In this deed Richard, Prior of Trinity, 
has an alias, viz., Raoul Edward. Does he 
ever appear in this guise in any Latin record! 

10. Was Aldgate originally Alegate? What 
is the derivation? Is it the old or the holy 
way ! 

11. Did any Jews at any time before the 
expulsion in 1290 occupy any portion of Ald- 

ate or the site of the present Jewry Strect! 
Names and particulars are required in con- 
firmation. M. D. Davis. 

(Cf. Cunningham and Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ where 
some, at least, of your questions are answered. | 


Smon Fioyp, Epwarp SEARLE, AND 
Richarp Hunt were all elected from West- 
minster School to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1604. Any particulars concerning their 
parentage and careers will be of use. 

G. F. R. B. 


“ EXPENSARIUS ”: “ DonseL.”—Richard Fitz 
Michael, expensarius to King William (of Scot- 
land), gave certain lands to the Hospital of 
Soltre. What is the exact meaning of expen- 
sarius? Inthe Papal petitions the word donsel 
The word is evidently 
descriptive of rank or status. What is the 
meaning? I have not been able to find it 
in Ducange’s ‘Glossarium.’ Mine, however, 
is only the 1773 edition. 

J. E. M.B. 

Haddington, N.B. 

[Expensa means expense, charge, cost. Donsel 
seems obviously allied to damoiselle, a young lady of 
rank. Cf. Spanish doncel/a, Italian donze//la, and 
Provencal daunsela and donzella. See in Ducange, 
*Damicella’ or ‘ Domicella.’) 


Hawker MSS.—I have in my possession 
a small collection of manuscripts of R. 5. 
Hawker, of Morwenstow. A literary friend 
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of mine expresses the opinion that I ought 
not to keep them hidden away. The letters 
and poems range from 1854 to 1861; in one 
of them Hawker speaks of his poem of the 
Sangreal. In this fet 
ledge of the Sangreal, asking at the close if 
Sangraal is not the correct name. Among 
them is a poem on ‘The Comet 1861,’ which 
I am inclined to think has never found its 
way into print. I should like to know if these 
are of interest. One letter is addressed to 
W. B. D.[D.] Turnbull, who I know was, in 
his time, a frequent correspondent to your 
valuable paper. Some have been addressed 
to my father. Did Hawker ever publish a 
poem of Sangreal? Frank A. MARSHALL. 
(Hawker’s ‘ Quest of the Sangraal, Chant the First,’ 
held to be his best work, was published at Exeter, 
1864. You should refer to Mr. W. H. K. Wright, 


the Public Library, Plymouth. A Hawker biblio- | 


graphy appears in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5S. v. 403, 441, 479, 
524. Numerous references to him are found in the 
Indexes to almost all the Series of ‘N. & Q.’] 


‘Tritt EvLeNsPIEGEL.’—Who is the author 
of a German book ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ ; and 
what English versions are there? 

Cuas. WELSH. 

(The authorship has been attributed to Thomas 
Murner, 1475-1530, who, however, it is probable, 
was only a translator. It is doubtful whether 
there ever was such a person as Tull or Til Eulen- 


spiegel. You will find much information in ‘N. & Q.,’ 


tter he gives his know- | 


| Usury.—I shall be glad to be supplied 
with instances of the survival in the seven- 
| teenth and eighteenth centuries of the belief 
that to lend money at interest was immoral 
and contrary to God’s Word. Losuc. 


MS. Lire or Dr. Truster.—I shall be 
greatly obliged to any one who can tell me 
the present owner of a MS. life of Dr. Trusler, 
bought at Mr. Crossley’s sale at Manchester 
in 1885 by a Mr. Greene (address not known). 

H. C. BEecHINe. 

Yattendon Rectory, Newbury. 


“ Yapp.”—One of the forms of binding in 
use at the Clarendon Press appears in the 
lists of books as “ yapp.” The form is known, 
but what is the origin or meaning of the 
term ? Ep. MARSHALL. 


ScHOPENHAUER.—Can any of your readers 
explain the following quotation? Does it 
show the ignorance of the German pessimist 
ewe per or the carelessness of the trans- 
ator or printer ?— 

“The principal thing, however, is that intuitions 
should precede ideas and not the reverse, as is the 
usual case, but just as unfavourable as when a child 
enters the waekd head first or poetry rhyme first.” 
—‘ Essays by Schopenhauer,’ * Education,’ p. 118 
(London, the Temple Co.). 

BENJAMIN Dawson. 


Hampstead. 


1* S. vii. 357, 416, 509, 557. See also Lowndes, under | 


*Howleglas.’] 


A Supposep Portrait or Kine Cuartes I. 
—In the ‘ Catalogus van het Stedelijk Museum 
te Leiden,’ printed in 1886, the item 2381 is 
said to be the portrait of an unknown man, 
“Gelijkend op Prins Willem II.” It must 
have occurred to others who have seen this 
picture in the Lakenhaal at Leyden that it is 
a copy of a likeness of Charles I. of England. 
Where can one get leading and light on its 
origin ? PALAMEDES. 


Earts or St. Pot. —Can any of your! 


readers supply me with the pedigree of the 
Earls of St. Paul, or Pol, male and female, 
from A.D. 1300 to 1450, showing the ancestors 
of HY mother of Elizabeth, wife of 
Edward IV. ? R. M. E 


SELECTMEN. — A cousinly communication 


recently transmitted from Hampstead, 
US, upon the occasion of that town’s 
one - hundred - and - fiftieth birthday, to its 
namesake in England, is signed by the Chair- 
man of Selectmen. Does such a body corre- 
spond to the parochial vestrymen of this 


country ? CrecIL CLARKE. 
Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


“PerFipious ALBion.”— The following ex- 
tract from Guy de Maupassant’s novel ‘ Boule 
de Suif, which relates to an episode in the 
Franco-German War, illustrates the tenacity 
of the French belief in the perfidy of the 
English, which, like the belief in Pitt’s gold, 
appears to be ineradicable from the French 
character :-- 

“On parla méme en termes voilés de cette 
Anglaise de grande famille qui s’était laissée inoculer 
une horrible et contagieuse maladie pour la trans- 
mettre a Bonaparte, sauvé miraculeusement par une 
faiblesse subite, 4 !heure du rendez-vous fatal.”— 
* Boule de Suif,’ p. 86. 

It would appear, from the manner in 
which the incident is related, that it was a 
matter of common notoriety. Is the anecdote 
referred to elsewhere, and does it relate to 

the first or the third Napoleon ? 
Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions. 


BooKKEEPING. -—I shall be grateful for 
references to any early books on the science 
and practice of this art, particularly to Italian 
ones—also, to a good modern treatise on the 


origines of 
opt. J. WHITWELL. 
| C.C.C., Oxford. 
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(9* S. IV. Ave. 26, 99. 


Beglies, 
DANIEL’S ‘SONNETS TO DELIA.’ 
(9 §. iv. 101.) 

I HAVE just had my attention directed to 
the very kind notice by Cot. Pripgavx in 
your columns of my Daniel and Drayton 
anthology ; and I hasten to acknowledge 
his courtesy and at the same time ex- 
plain the very simple principle underlying 
my choice of readings in Daniel’s sonnets. 
It seemed to me that, in the case of so 
severe a castigator of his verses as Daniel 
undoubtedly was, it became an editor’s duty 


to abide by the form the poet last gave them, 
and to revert to earlier texts only when there 
was unmistakable evidence that the line as 
it stood was not the poet's, but the printer's. 
I might agree with Cor. Pripeaux that 
Daniel’s alterations were not in all cases for 
the better, though my impression is that 
they generally were ; but to have investigated 
this would have been tantamount in labour 
to preparing a critical edition ; which I may 
one day undertake. but from which, this 
year, my schemeand my want of leisure alike 
debarred me. I must, however, enter a pro- 
test against the oldest text of Daniel bein 
described as the “purest.” I do not thin 
we can legitimately speak of a poet as the) 
“corrupter ” of his own poems. 

There are one or two points raised by my 
critic about which I should like to say a word. | 
1. The conjecture “ pant in” for “ paint on,” | 
in the line “ Paint on floods till the shore cry | 
to the air,” is rendered impossible by the 
fact that the poet in the errata corrects a 
small misprint in this very line, without | 
noticing what would have been a very big) 
one. 2. The ‘Ode’ is certainly printed twice | 
in a copy I have of an early collected edition. | 
I write away from my books, and am not sure | 
if it is 1603 or 1605. 3. Lhave no word of 
defence to offer for the reading “steams of 
art” for “’steems.” It is, as Cot. Pripgaux 
generously supposes, a mere blunder—a stroke | 
of Nemesis, I can well believe, for a certain | 
vaingloriousness that, as I remember, swelled | 
up in me as I corrected the blunders of my | 
predecessor. H. C. Beecuine. | 

Heather Bank, Cooden Down, Bexhill. 


Cot. Pripgavux in his very interesting note 
makes no mention of the fact that twenty- | 
eight* of these sonnets were fi 


irst published 


that “famous device” of Sir Philip Sidney’s 

(see Arber’s ‘ English Garner,’ vols. 1. and iil). 

Among these is the sonnet No. iii. (No. i. in 

the impression of 1591), of which Co. Pri- 

DEAUX first speaks ; the first four lines of 

which, as there given, read thus (the spelling, 

and apparently the punctuation, are Mr. 

Arber’s) :— 

If so it hap the offspring of my care, 

These fatal anthems oon afflicted songs, 

Come to their view, who like to me do fare ; 

May move them sigh thereat, and moan my wrongs. 
*E. G.,’ i. 

This version differs materially from both 

those already quoted, and, as regards the first 

three lines at any rate, appears to me superior 


| to either. 


Sonnet No. iv. of the collected sonnets 


| (‘Delia and Rosamond Augmented,’ &c., 1594) 


again differs, as printed by Mr. Arber (‘ E. G.,’ 
iii. 602), both from the version approved by 
Cot. Prrpeaux and from that given by Mr. 
Beecuinc. Its last four lines run thus :— 
My humble accents bear the olive bough 
Of intercession to a tyrant’s will. 
These lines I use, t’ unburden mine own heart; 
My love affects no fame, nor ’steems of art. 
I prefer this to either of the other versions. 
“ Bear the olive bough” agrees with the “ bear 
not report” of 1. 3. 

The version of the sonnet “ Beauty, sweet 


| love,” in the edition of 1594 is virtually the 


same as that in the one from which Cot. 
PRIDEAUX quotes ; but the sonnet is num- 
bered xlv., and the lines are differently punc- 
tuated by Mr. Arber, who is, however, 
somewhat eccentric in his punctuation gener- 
ally, and is, in particular, inordinately fond 
of the note of exclamation. 

Cot. PripEAUX remarks upon the change 
of “ Delia’s” locks from “golden” to “sable.” 
In sonnet vi. of the twenty-eight published 
in 1591 they are “amber locks,” which may 
be taken as equal to golden. It is, however, 
abundantly evident that Daniel’s was almost 
entirely a feigned passion, and that when he 
says “ My love affects no fame, nor ’steems of 
art,” we must not take him literally. 

The question of taste raised by Cot. Pri- 
DEAUX with respect to sonnet xxxi. (xxxiv. 
in the edition of | 594) must certainly be de- 
cided in favour of the earlier version, but I 
prefer i. 4 as printed by Mr. Arber :— 

The pure sweet beauty Time bestows upon her. 


Cot. Prrpeaux makes a slip in the last para- 


in 1591, as an appendix to ‘ Astrophel and | graph of his note. The poet, in the sonnet 


Stella’ in Newman’s surreptitious edition of | there referred to, draws not “a weary sigh,” 
Mes but “a weary breath.” 


; In conclusion, I may point out an instance 
in which Daniel appears to have used the file 


* Nine of which, however, were subsequently 
suppressed. 
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with admirable effect. In the most famous 
and the finest sonnet of the series, “Care- 
charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night,” he 
wrote originally, “With dark forgetting of 
my cares return,” and “Cease, dreams, th’ 
imag'ry of our day desires.” The superiority, 
as regards both lines, of the version given 
in the ‘Golden Treasury’ is immense. Mr. 
Arber disfigures this sonnet by the insertion 
of no fewer than eleven notes of exclama- 
tion. At least, I presume they 

C. B. 


MENILEK (9 §. iv. 7, 112).—The Abys- 
sinians all say that this name is equivalent to 
“men-ilek,” or, more accurately, “ men-yelek,” 
which signifies “Who is like (unto thee)?” 
But it is very probable that its meaning is 
not to be found in the Semitic languages, but 
in some indigenous African tongue. Many 
words in Ethiopic can be accounted for in no 
other way. W. F. Pripeavux. 


Tuomas SToTHarp (9 §S. iv. 109).—Thomas 
Stothard, R.A., was born in 1755, and died 
during the year 1834. If your correspondent 
will turn to ‘ N. & Q.,’ 8. i. 133, 221 ; 4S. 
xii. 224, he will find two communications, 
signed “ Ropert THOMAS STOTHARD,” referring 
to“ Thomas Stothard, R.A.,” as “my father.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


SHAGREEN (9 §S. iv. 68, 115).—The story of 
Moses at the fair (vide ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field’), and how he brought back “a gross 
of green spectacles, with silver rims and 
shagreen cases,” will, of course, be familiar to 
every reader of ‘N.& Q. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


THe Betts or FLAUNDEN CHURCH, 
Herts (9 S. iv. 46).—Mr. Burcess should 
consult Stahlschmidt’s ‘Church Bells of 
Herts,’ pp. 35, 173. The bell now at Uxbridge 
is inscribed 

+ sancta iohani ora pro nobis W K 1578. 
That still at Flaunden— 
+ gloriu in exelcisc deo w k 1578. 

They are both in small black letter, with 
the exception of W. K. on the first in Roman 
capitals. These letters are the initials of 
William Knight, of Reading, whose scholar- 
ship seems to have been rather at fault, 
though his use of a distinctively pre-Reforma- 
tion inscription in Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
is an interesting survival. Mr. Stahlschmidt 
heard that the third bell was sold for old 
metal, and that the Uxbridge people gained 
theirs by purchase. C. DEEpes. 

Brighton. 


“LIKE A THRESHER” (9% S. iv. 106).—Mr. 
Tuos. inquires if “any reader has 
seen the flail employed as an offensive 
weapon.” That, in a miniature form, so to 
speak, it has been so used in quite modern 
times, your esteemed contributor Mr. J. T. 
Pace, I (over the signature of Nemo), and 
other of your correspondents, I think, de- 
monstrated in ‘N. & Q. (8 8. ix. 464; x. 
29). The original subject was ‘ Parish Con- 
stables’ Staves,’ but this naturally introduced 
the topic of the use of the flail (in principle 
of construction) as a weapon, with illustrations 
from “the Protestant flail” of Lord Mac- 
aulay’s ‘History’ and the “swingles” described 
in Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘Chronicles of Bow 
Street Police-Court.’ GNomon. 

Temple. 


We tsH JupcGeEs (9 iii. 427; iv. 50, 132). 
—Mr. WituiaMs will find an obituary notice 
of William Kenrick in the ‘Annual Register’ 
for 1829 (App. to Chron., p. 249), and some 
particulars of Samuel Compton Cox in Barker 
and Stenning’s ‘Westminster School Re- 
gister ’ (1892), p. 56. G. F. R. B. 


“Orr” For “Or” (9% §. iv. 27).—I can 
assure Mr. ATTWELL that this usage is 
common in Durham and Northumberland. 
And yet it cannot be said that it appertains 
only to the uneducated. I have heard cultured 
people use the perversion in many variant 
ways. Farmers—educated men—speak con- 
stantly of a horse being “ bred off” such and 
such a sire. Perhaps, however, this instance 
may be no more than a colloquial perversion 
of “ from.” James C. RENWICK. 

Winlaton, Durham. 


I always say “| bought it off Jones,” and up 
to now, through so constantly hearing people, 
my late father included (he always used to 
pronounce coffee as corffee), talk in this way, 
thought it was right. Still this would be 
only in conversation. Writing to any one, 
saying I had bought anything, I should put 
“of Jones” or “from Jones.” suppose 
“from Jones” would be perfectly correct. 

ALFRED J. Kina. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham. 

I have heard this form of speech in many 
different parts of the country, but most fre- 
quently, I think, in and near 


The use of “off” for “of” and “off of” is 
common in the north of England. 
ArTHUR MAYALL. 
_ Pens: “ Nips” anp “ Ness” (9 §. iii. 365 ; 
| iv. 95).—I am rather surprised to see Mr. 
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Hems’s answer. “Nib” was a very well-| was in Anglo-Saxon times called Beagan 
known word when I was a boy at school in | byrig. SHERBORNE. 
Malvern in the seventies, and also in Wor- | 
cestershire generally. It is fairly under- Tue ‘Homisu AprorHecary’ (9 iv. 
standed of the people in Warwickshire and |—The above work is generally bound with 
up into Leicestershire, but not so well as | Turner's ‘ Herbal, which was printed by the 
in the western Midland counties. I have | same printer and in the same year. The 
generally found it used by persons who| British Museum Catalogue gives Hieronymus 
wished to make it quite clear they meant a | Baunschweig as the author, and the name of 
pen as distinct from a holder. the book ‘Thesaurus Pauperum.’ Whether 
Might not W. C. B. es well call to mind it from « printed or 38S. work or not 2 am 
that “horn,” being a certain thing growing unable to find out. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 
on the head of an animal, is most properly| “TT pansMoGRIFY” (9 S. iv. 108).—Urquhart, 
cand, made of such | Rabelais, (160) has 
F | Holland, Zara’ (1656), transmogra fied ; and 
&. Shadwell, * Squire of Alsatia’ (1688), trane- 
“ JANISSARY” (9% §. iii. 384, 454 ; 9" S. iv. | Among lexicographers, Guy. Miege (1687) 
13).—I had not intended in my note at the | Tecords transmogrify/d, and Bailey (ed. 1730), 
first of the above references to raise the | ‘ansmography. 
question of the etymology of this word, but Even so dignified a writer as Archdeacon 
only to point out its occurrence in’ the | Hare did not scorn transmogrified, nor, in his 
singular number. Since I sent my note [| familiar style, did Bishop Warburton. 
have also found it so used in George Sandys’s| Particulars of the references—the last 
‘Travels’ (London, 1615). As to the ety- | excepted—here given, with much more about 
:) | the word in question, I contributed to the 


mology, Sandys adds parenthetically (p. 48), | 
in giving a description of “the Janizaries,” | New York Vation for 6 November, FP 


“a name that signifieth new souldiery.” | 
Apparently Pror. SKEAT was not aware of | 
this reference. In the ‘Travels of Four| An earlier use than that by Fielding, nat. 
Englishmen’ the word is spelt indifferently 1707, is in Shadwell’s * Squire of Alsatia,’ 
with an @ or e, so use of the form “jenisarie” | 1688, “ Ay, ay, I know I am transmogrified ; 
in the preface cannot be looked on as very | but I am your very brother, Ned” (F. C. 
strong corroboration in itself. BrrkBeck Terry, 6" 8. ix. 477). 
C. S. Harris. Ep. MARSHALL. 

Joun Massy (9 §. iii. 443; iv. 17)—John| Your correspondents have already shown 
Massy, the eldest son of General Hugh | this word to have been used by Shadwell in 
Massey, then or once Sheriff of Limerick, was | his ‘Squire of Alsatia’ in 1688. See * N. & Q.,’ 
kidnapped from the Irish coast about 1674, | 6" S. ix. 449, 476, 517 ; x. 35; 7S. x. 24, 94. 
he then being about twelve years old. The EverarD Home CoLeMan. 
name in America has usually been spelt | 71, Brecknock Road. 


Marcy, preserving the original pronunciation 
phon tically. The Hon. Willia L. M y, Porv’s IMMORTALITY PREDICTED BY HIMSELF 


sometime Secretary of State and Secretary (9 S. iii, 84; iv. 33).—Virgil seems to hint at 
of War; General R. B. Marcy, U.S. Army: his own immortality in the lines with which 


and the Hon. George B. McClellan, member he closes the episode of Nisus and Euryalus: 
of Congress, among others, were descendants | Fortunati ambo! si quid mea carmina possunt, 


Marlesford. 


of the kidnapped boy. F Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet evo, 
ton, Mass Dum domus Ainex Capitoli immobile saxum_ 
in Accolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit. 
Bipury (9 S. iv. 108).—I have always ix. 6. 
thought that my manor of Bibury was un-| And Ovid concludes the ‘ Metamorphoses’ as 


doubtedly named from Beage, daughter of follows :— 
Earl Leppa, to whom for their joint lives| Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 
Wilfrith, Bishop of Worcester, granted land| Nee poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas. 
by the river Cunugle (now Coln), a.p. 721- 
743 (wide * Cartularium Saxonicum,’ vol. .l}| Parte tamen suallese mei, super alta, perennis, 
p. 240). Bibury, in Domesday Becheberie, Astra ferar, nomenque erit indelebile nostrum ; 
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Quaque patet domitis Romana potentia terris, 

Ore populi ; perque omnia secula fama, 

Si quid habent veri vatum presagia, vivam. 
Firdusi consoled himself amid his many mis- 
fortunes with the same reflections. I quote 
from the lines at the end of the ‘Shah-nameh ; 
or, Book of Kings,’ which have been thus 
translated into Italian :— 

Di re Mahmud fiorente la persona 
In ogni tempo sia, lieto il suo core. 
Chiara la mente sua! Tanto il lodai, 
Che il detto mio si rimarra nel mondo 
Eternamente, di secrete cose 
Sia ch’ ei favelli o di palesi. 
And again, further on: 
Poi che I’ inclito libro 
Cosi venne al suo fine, del verso mio 
Tutta é piena la terra. Ognun che alberga 
Senno e fede e saggezza entro al suo core, 
Mi lodera dopo la morte mia, : 
Ned io morr} piu mai, ch’ io son pur vivo 
Da che il seme gittai di mia parola. 
Lebrun, too, not to be outdone, terminates 
his lyric poetry with a poem which recalls 
Horace’s last ode, and abounds with pre- 
dictions of a certain immortality :— 
Non: non: je ne dois point descendre 
Au noir Empire de la Mort : 
Amis! épargnez a ma cendre 
Des pleurs indignes de mon Sort : 
Laissez un deuil pusillanime : 
Croyez en le Dieu qui manime ; 
Je ne mourrai point tout entier. 
Eh! ne voyez-vous pas la Gloire 
Qui, jusqu'au Temple de Mémoire, 
Me fraie un lumineux Sentier ” 
J’échappe a ce Globe de fange : 
Quel Triomphe plus solennel! 
Cest la Mort méme qui me venge : 
Je commence un Jour éternel. 
Comme un Cédre aux vastes ombrages, 
Mon Nom, croissant avec les Ages, 
Régne sur la Postérite. 
Siécles ! vous étes ma Conquéte ; 
it la Palme qui ceint ma Téte 
Rayonne d’immortalité. 


T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
Putney. 


Horst-BREAD (9"" 8. iv. 83).—Mr. Peacock 
concludes his note with a comment on the 
phrase “horse-bread-eating rascals” as a 
term of abuse in ‘Every Man out of his 
Humour,’ and expresses a doubt whether the 
poor used to eat horse-bread, except in times 
of famine. A /ocus c/assicus on the subject is 
Harrison’s ‘A Description of England,’ II. vi. 
(vol. i. p. 153, ed. Furnivall). After saying 
that gentry eat wheaten bread, Harrison 
adds that 
“their household and poore neighbours in some 
shires are inforced to content themselues with rie, 
or barlie, yea, and in time of dearth manie with 
bread made either of beans, peason, or otes, or of 
altogither and some acornes among, of which scourge 


| the poorest doo soonest tast, sith they are least able 
to prouide themselues of better.” 
When “the artificer and poore laboring 
man” cannot get corn, he 
“is driuen to content himselfe with horssecorne, I 
meane, beanes, peason, otes, tares, and lintels: and 
therefore it is a true prouerbe, and neuer so wel 
verified as now, that ‘hunger setteth his first foote 
into the horsse manger.’ If the world last a while 
after this rate, wheate and rie will be no graine for 
poore men to feed on; and some caterpillars there 
are, that can saie so much alreadie.” 
Similarly J. M. writes in ‘A Health to the 
Gentlemanly Profession of Servingmen,’ 1598, 
sig. B verso, “ As the poore must mixe Beanes 
}and Pease with their Breadcorne this deare 
yeere, for Wheat and Rie is too highly rated.” 
Percy SIMPson. 
Mr. Peacock will be interested to learn 
that, when hunting a few years ago in the 
Blackmore Vale, my companion’s hunters were 
all fed on horse-bread in lieu of corn. It 
'was supplied shaped as loaves of ordinary 
bread are, and was cut up for feeding. The 
horses were kept in ood condition, and he 
has since told me that he only ceased feeding 
‘in this manner on the manufactory ceasing. 
Another kind of horse-bread, in the form of a 
biscuit, was served out to my regiment as an 
/experiment during some manceuvres some 
twenty years ago, but failed, as not giving 
the bulk necessary for our animals. 
Harotp Matet, Col. 


Dinard Club. 


It may be added that “ horse-bread ” was 
of old socommonly known by that name that 
bread intended for consumption by mankind 
was called “man’s bread” by way of distince- 
tion. See references and quotations in the 
Yorkshire Archeological Journal, x. 70. 


W. C. 


If Mr. Peacock will look at J. P. Hore’s 
‘History of Newmarket’ he will find several 
entries relating to horse-bread and how it is 
prepared. Horses which were trained on 
“ horse-bread ” within six months of certain 
races were disqualified, particulars of which 
are given in the above-mentioned history. 

A. T. Watson. 


Till quite recently there was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the New Cattle Market a firm 
who manufactured “ horse-bread,” understood 
of rye. A. HALL. 

Highbury, N. 


Bows aNp Arrows AS ARTILLERY AND 
EarLty ORDNANCE iv. 81).—‘The Sea- 
man’s Grammar and Dictionary’ (London, 
1691) cited at the above reference, though 
founded on Capt. John Smith’s work (the 
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original title of which was ‘An Accidence for 
Young Sea-men ; or, their Path-way to Ex- 
perience’), was not entirely his; and the 
passage Mr. Rutron quotes does not occur 
in the version for which Smith was himself 
responsible. There were two editions of the 
work during Smith’s life, the second of 
which bore the title ‘The Seaman’s Grammar.’ 
In 1636 (Smith died in 1631) it was reprinted 
under the title ‘An Accidence for the Sea,’ 
with a new preface by B. F. In 1652 this 
same B. F. published a very much enlarged 
and entirely recast version in fifteen chapters, 
with the title ‘The Seaman’s Grammar.’ It 
is from a later edition of this that Mr. 
RutTon quotes. C. C. B. 


How many arrows were reckoned to the 
sheaf? or, rather, Was the number always 
the same? The archer was supposed to take 
twenty-four arrows into the field, and the 
“12 Sheaves of Long-Bow Arrows” given 
in the list quoted at the above reference 
as the provision for “12 Long Bows” may 
be supposed to have been sheaves of twenty- 
four. But I think I have seen it stated 
that the full number of twenty-four was 
divided, for sake of convenience, into three 
separate parcels, and these smaller bundles, 
of eight, may perhaps also have been called 
“sheaves.” In ‘ Piers Plowman’ (C Text, 
Passus iv. l. 482) some year in futurity 
seems possibly to be indicated, in enigmatic 
fashion, as follows :— 

By syx sonnes and a ship 
And half a shef of arwes. 
Did the half sheaf mean twelve, or ~ 5 


“Grain”=To THROTTLE (9 §. iv. 87).— 
Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘Grain’ (2), 
gives as the meaning “To strangle, gripe, or 
throttle. East.” rather think that the 
word is occasionally spelt “grane,” as in 
Bloomfield’s poem the *Horkey,’ a ballad 
rich in Suffolk provincialisms, as poor Judie 
Twichet says :— 

Till I was nearly graned outright, 
He hugged so woundy hard. 
JouN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Kine Cuarzes I. (9 S. iii. 25, 411, 478 ; iv. | 


56, 93).—Though Mr. Matruews deprecates 
discussion upon this particular historical 
subject, I see that he has favoured us 
with another long note. As to my simple 
historical quotations, I neither expected, 
desired, nor suggested any discussion upon 
them. Mr. Matruews speaks of “ his thesis.” 
I have laid down no “thesis” whatever, as 


Mr. MatrHews must know. In _referrin 

to my first quotation, because I notic 

the “strong language” used in it, Mr. 
MATTHEWS is led to “suppose” that I mean 
something which I never did suppose, 
and which no torturing of my language can 
be made to imply or suggest. In noticing 
my second quotation Mr. MATTHEWS goes 
further, and declares that I consider “this 
readiness to credit an accusation,” &c., as 
“ satisfactory” evidence—a consideration I 
neither made nor in any sense implied. Mr. 
Matruews finally refers to my “critical 
methods” as unsuited to ‘N. & Q.,’ the said 
“methods” consisting in supplying quota- 
tions upon an important, though obscure, 
subject at an appropriate time. Mr. 
MaATTHEWs’s “critical methods” seem to 
consist in carefully avoiding grappling with 
the question at issue, and making unfounded 
suppositions and baseless declarations. This 
being so, I agree with him that such discus- 
sion is unsuited to the pages of ‘ N. & 


Biack Jews (9 iv. 68).— Mr. JAMEs 
Hooper is confusing the black Jews of Cochin 
with the St. Thomas or Nestorian Christians 
of Southern India. He will find accounts of 
both in Mr. W. Logan’s ‘ Malabar’ (Madras, 
1887). DonaLp FERGUSON. 

Croydon. 


The work entitled ‘Glass in the Old World’ 
was published in 1883. The Indian troops 
came to Malta in June, 1878. ‘The Voyages 
and Travels of J. Albert Mandelslo,’ 1662, 
p. 107, says :— 

“The Jews, who live at Goa, have their Temples 
and Synagogues, and enjoy an absolute liberty 
of conscience. They are either Indians born of 
father and mother Jews, or they come out of 
Palestine ; these last for the most part speak the 
Spanish tongue.” 

‘A New History of the East Indies,’ 1757, 
vol. i. p. 450, gives a chapter on Indian Jews. 
JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Mr. J. Hooper will find many references 
to the Jews of Malabar by consulting the 
index to Mr. W. Logan’s ‘Manual of the 
Malabar District’ 1887). 

W. CROOKE. 

“To Hee” (9 S. iv. 47, 92).—This has 
been quite sufficiently discussed ; but it is a 
pity that it should be stated in the future, 
on the authority of ‘N. & Q.,’ that the word, 
in this year of grace, is obsolete. To-day it 
is the every-day vernacular for “ cover up, 
all through agricultural Devon and Somerset, 
though doubtless it is “low and colloquial, 


or forgotten, in fashionable Torquay. The 
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word has been dealt with almost ad nauseam | laries of the various gipsy dialects. Grell- 
in the Devon Association 7'’ransactions and | mann’s ‘ Dissertation on the Gipsies’ is out 
elsewhere. I doubt if even Board schools | of date, and of little value. Of the older 
will be able to suppress so good an old friend | books, Pott’s ‘Zigeunersprache’ is the most 
and make it really obsolete, for generations | authoritative. Smart and Crofton’s ‘ Dialect 
yet to come. of the English Gypsies’ is a valuable intro- 
” *HLE.D.’ says “Obs. exe. Dial.” ; but it is | duction to the study of the language of our 
a very nice point to decide between what is| own gipsies. Borrow’s ‘Romano Lavo-Lil’ 
literature and what is dialect. Certainly | and Leland’s ‘The English Gipsies and their 
this word is well known and commonly used | Language’ afford a great deal of informa- 
in speech by many who are well versed in | tion on the subject. Mr. Grierson’s treatises 
literature. Frep. T. ELwortHy. | on the language of the Indian gipsies have 
a oo done good service in placing our knowledge 

LoviBonD (9" 8. iii. 408).—This is a some-|of this interesting race on a satisfactory 
what rare surname, and from various causes | hasis. Vocabularies will be found in many 
it is ditticult to give its true meaning with | other books, such as ‘ English-Gipsy Songs in 
any certainty. If we take -ond to represent | Romany, by C. G. Leland, Prof. E. H. 
the late medieval male or female serf, as | Palmer, and Miss Janet Tuckey. De Goeje 
distinguished from the earlier householder or | and Paspati among continental scholars 
simply married man or housebond = husband, | have devoted much attention to the subject ; 
we do not arrive at a signification that may but the principal storehouse of knowledge 
be called satisfactory, in whatever amatory | available to English students is the Journal 
way we choose to translate the first element | of the Gypsy-Lore Society. Unfortunately 
of the name. The comparison of “lovechild” | this work, as pointed out by Mr. Francis 
=bastard does not appear to help us; nor | Hindes Groome in the introduction to his 
does the A.-S. and Early Middle English ledf- | invaluable . Gypsy Folk-Tales,’ is now 
mon, Late Middle English lemman or lemmon becomin y one ot the libri rarissimt, the issue 
=lover, sweetheart, mistress (whence the | having been limited to one hundred and 
surnames Leman, Lemmon, and _ Lemon, | fifty copies. Mr. ACKERLEY will do well to 


representing the German names Liebmann 
and Liebknecht); nor perhaps would the 
hrase “love-bound”=wrapped up in love, 
ovesick, or a slave to love (compare German 
Liehediener), or possibly denoting “not 
marriage-bound.” We get a good hint from 
one of the ‘Specimens of Lyric Poetry temp. 
Edward L.’ ed. T. Wright, Perey Society, 
vol. iv. p. 57 :— 

Suete Jhesu, kyng of londe, 

Thou make me fer understonde 

That min herte mote fonde 

Hou suete bueth thi /ove honde. 
But on the whole we must, I think, class 
the Lovebonds and Lovibonds with the Love- 
locks and Lovelaces, especially the latter. 
The lovelock was a common hirsute adorn- 
ment in the late middle and early modern 
ages; while a lovelace, z.¢, a loveknot, 
lovetiec, loveband, or lovebond, was a wide- 
spread term for a love token. We may pretty 
safely take “ Lovebond ” to be a synonym of 


“Lovelace.” Compare German Liebeshand, | 


Dutch liefdeband, “lovetie.” The Lovibonds, 
unlike the Lovebonds, have preserved, pro- 
bably for reasons of euphony, the old dis- 
syllabic pronunciation of “love ”-—A.-S. lufu. 
Hy. Harrison. 


Gipsies (9 §S. iv. 108).—I do not think 


consult it if he has the a 
. F. Prmeaux. 


| 


| Mr. Ackeriey should consult the ‘Word- 
Book of the Romany or English Gipsy 
| Language,’ by George Borrow (1874), also 
‘Zincali; or, an Account of the Gipsies in 
Spain,’ by the same author. In the preface 
to the first work Borrow states that the 
vocabulary of the Transylvanian gipsy still 
remains unpublished. Lowndes says Grell- 
man’s work is “an unsatisfactory essay.” 
JoHn RADCLIFFE. 


“THE SEAL OF THE MORNING” (9% §, iv. 
129).—By the simple process of referring to 
the index of m eal entitled ‘A Student’s 
Pastime,’ I find that I answered this very 
question in 1887, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" 5. iii. 75. 
May I repeat my short article ? 

** Sele, hetter see/, was once a very common word. 
It is the A.-S. sal, M.E. see/, time, season. ‘The 
sele of the morning’ is simply ‘the time of day.’ 
The mod. E. si//yis the derived adjective. Hayse/e, 
haytime, is common in East Anglia. All this has 
been explained over and over again. See ‘Silly’ in 
my Dictionary.” 

I hope I may last another twelve years, to 
send this information for the third time. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


The word seal in this expression is the A.-S. 


there is any comprehensive work which 
gives complete grammars and_ vocabu- | 


sel, time. Sel also means “happiness, good 
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fortune, good time, prosperity” (Toller’s 
Bosworth), so that to give “the seal of the 
morning” may mean to express a wish for 
the day’s prosperity. The word occurs in 
‘Prompt. Parv. in the forms cele, ceele, and 
seele. The same vocabulary gives the com- 
pound éarlysele, with the definition “ tempus 
ordeacium.” Forby says that “ hay-sea/, 
wheat-sea/, barley-sea/, are the respective 
seasons of mowing or sowing those products 
of the earth.” He adds that “of an idle and 
dissipated fellow we say that he ‘keeps bad 
seals’; of poachers, that they are ‘out at all 
seals of the night’; of a sober, regular, and 
industrious man, that he attends to his 
business ‘at all sea/s,’ or that he ‘keeps 
good seals and meals.” Halliwell prints 
an interesting extract, too long to be 
quoted here, from Moor's interleaved 
copy of his ‘Suffolk Glossary,’ in which 
the following example of the use of the 
world seal is given, “I don’t know much 
of her, only just to give her the seal of the 
day,” and the expression is explained as 
meaning to say “Good morning” or “Good 
evening.” Nall says that “to give one the 
seal of the day” is “to be ordinary [sic] civil 
to him, but nothing more.” J. R. Boyte. 
Town Hall, Hull. 


“THat” (9 8. iv. 49).—“ To do 
that is righteous in Thy sight.” In investigat- 
ing the point some years ago I found that 
authorities differed, some pronouncing “ that” 
as above used to be the demonstrative, others 
the relative pronoun. I have always myself 
been inclined to take it as demonstrative, 
with the omission of the relative, and was, in 
fact, surprised when I found there was autho- 
rity for taking it, with W. E. B., as relative 
with the omission of the antecedent. And 
when I hear it read, as I sometimes do, with- 
out emphasis, as relative, it jars upon my ears 
and offends my taste. 

The apparent solecism in 2 Chron. xx. 21, 
quoted by W. E. B., is hardly a parallel case, 
as “that” in this passage is perforce a re- 
lative. It will be seen that the R.V. has 
supplied the antecedent “them,” rendering 
alike both phrases, which in the Hebrew are 
both participles. If the A.V. had omitted the 
“and” the grammar would have been right, 
but the original would not have been fully 
represented. The result is a construction like 
the “and which” so justly reprehended in 
some modern writers. I may add that I 
imagine the A.V. translators could hardly 
have allowed themselves to put “that should 
sing,” without any antecedent, for “ singers ” 
in the first phrase. 


Let us take a text more to the point, 
John iii. 11,“ We speak that we do know, 
and testify that we have seen.” Surely, here 
at least, “that” must be demonstrative and 
emphatic. At any rate the revisers seem to 
have so taken it, or else how could they pos- 
sibly have rendered the second clause “and 
bear witness of that we have seen” (R.V.)? 
Let any one try to read this without em- 
phasizing the word “that” and he will find 
it intolerable after the preposition. 

Maetzner, in his ‘Eng. Gram.,’ i. p. 307 
(trans. by Grece, 1874), remarks, under the 
relative ‘‘ that,” “Since ‘ that’ is originally 
neuter, it might be also employed sub- 
stantively for ‘what,’” and gives as an ex- 
ample the very expression “Do that is 
righteous.” Hence, perhaps, it is not neces- 
sary, though convenient, to suppose an 
omission of “which,” the word “that” here 
simply replacing “ what” as both antecedent 
and relative in itself. 

Abbott, in his ‘Shakspearian Grammar’ 
(ed. 1894), p. 164, par. 244, under “ Omission 
of the Relative,” explains the text John iii. 11 
thus: “We speak that (demonstrative) that 
(relative) we do know.” This is undecisive, 
as he has not marked which “that” he con- 
siders as the omitted word ; but in the three 
following examples he shows that he takes 
the expressed “that” as demonstrative b 
bracketing the relative forms inserted. 
Curiously, however, in the fourth example, 
“ And that (that) is worse,” he interprets, “ ?.e., 
which is worse,” as if he regarded the jirst 
“that” as a relative. And this is confirmed 
by the next remark, to the effect that in the 
A.V. “that is” is often put for “ which is.” 

Angus, in his ‘Handbook of the English 
Tongue,’ p. 284, par. 443, says distinctly:— 

“In O.E. ‘that’ and ‘it’ are used for both the 
antecedent and relative, as ‘ To do ¢hat is righteous 
in Thy sight.’-—Common Prayer. 

**Tf there be first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to ‘hat a man hath.’ 

“**This is i# men mean by distributive justice.’— 

Hobbes.” 
“In these examples,” he goes on to say, 
“the relative ‘that’ is omitted; when the 
antecedent ‘that’ is omitted, ‘what’ is 
used for the relative and antecedent (see 
par. 227).” In par. 227 he says as distinctly, 
“In old English ‘that’ was often used 
for ‘that which,’ as ‘ We speak that we know.” 
He suggests, as an explanation, either the 
compound relative or an ellipsis, and in 
reading a pause after “that.” 

To my own mind this use of “that” after 
a preposition, as in two of the examples 
quoted in this note, and the analogy sm 
nished by the similar use of “it,” leave no 
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doubt that in such cases it is either =“ what,” 
or else demonstrative, not relative, and re- 
quires the emphasis. 

Latham’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives as the eighth 
use of the demonstrative “that”: “That 
which ; what. ‘Sir, I think the meat wants 
that I have’ (‘Com. of Err.,’ LL. ii.).” 

C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


Brack IMAGES OF THE Maponna (9" ii. 
367, 397, 449, 475, 537; iii. 190, 376, 452; iv. 77, 
135).—In ‘Pierre Noziére, the new book of 


“ STEADING ” iii. 226 ; iv. 77, 118).—I 
do not feel it incumbent on me, nor do | care, 
to answer Mr. Bayne’s note, and will only 
| say the points he supposes he has made are 
| not demonstrated. Given that a certain form 
of speech exists, and that also its existence 
is based upon Mr. Bayne’s knowledge and 
personal use, it in no way proves its correct- 
ness or Prof. Blackie’s inaccuracy, upon which 
latter peg Mr. Bayne hung his first note. 

A Cuas. Jonas. 


Epcettr (9 §. iii. 407).—This is an un- 


M. Anatole France, there is, at p. 258, a long 
ssage on black Virgins, @ propos of the 

Jirgin of Liesse, near Laon, much revered, 

though the original was burnt in 1793. D. 


‘Tue or Str Joun Moore’ (9% 
iv. 21).—Mr. Close, the courteous treasurer of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, has kindly 
quoted for me from the MS. of Wolfe’s poem 
in reference to the points over which antho- 
logists are at variance. The poem in Wolfe's 
handwriting is in a letter of September, 1816, 
to Mr. John Taylor, and is now in the posses- 
sion of the Royal Irish Academy. Facsimiles 
are in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
and in the Glasgow University Library. 

Taking the uncertain readings in the order 
in which I gave them, Mr. Close quotes the 
second line of the first stanza from the MS. 
in this form, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried. 

There is nothing in that which should offend 
any editor; neither is there anything amiss 
in the original form of the second line in 
stanza iii., which is as follows :— 

Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him. 
The construction here is perfectly defensible, 
although it is admittedly open to discussicn. | 
In the fourth stanza “ the face that was dead” 
is Wolfe’s reading, and the third line of the | 
fifth stanza begins with “that,” and not with 
“how,” as at least one editor gives it. The 
line of the fifth stanza over which antholo- | 
gists are at variance is— 

But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on ; 
and the seventh stanza is as follows :— 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the note for retiring, 

And we heard the distant and random gun 

That the Foe was sullenly tiring. 
The “clock struck the note” 
felicitous, but unless Wolfe 
another reading it ought to 
regards minor points, the MS. 
“moonbeam’s,” “lanthorn,” “ 


is hardly 
substituted 
stand. 
has “sods,” 
steadfastly,” 


Ag | 


which should be noted by editors. | tion 


Tuomas Bayne. | 


common and difficult surname ; but analog 
helps us. We find in dialectal Englich 
lidgett, a form of lydiate or lidyate=A-S. 
| hlidgeat, a kind of swing-gate. We may 
| therefore take the -gett of Edgett to represent 
yate or gate ; but as edge-gate would make no 
sense, we must conclude that an initial / has 
| been dropped (as in the case of the name 
Ogden, where it does not stand for Oakden), 
,and that the true name was originally /eqge- 
| yate, meaning the gate in the hedge. 

Hy. Harrison, 


(9 ii. 368; iii. 28).—A corre- 
spondent at the last reference alleges that 
Félibre is derived from ¢:Aéodados, a name 
used to designate doctors of law in Jewish 
synagogues. His authority is Chevalier. 
Clearly there is an error here. The only 
names known to the writer are Morenu, 


|Rabbon, Rabbeynu, Mouray Rav, Mouray 
| 


Houraa, Mouray Moureynu, Gaon, Av Beth 
| Din, Dayan, Tannai, and Raav. Dr. Adler is 
known to all Jewish boys as “The Rauf.” 
M. L. Bresvar. 
Percy House. 


Book By Newman (9 8. iv. 109).--The 
book respecting which Mr. McGovern in- 
quires is thus described by Cardinal Newman 
(‘ Apologia,’ 1864, part iv. p. 140) :— 

“Monsignor Wiseman, with the acuteness and 
zeal which might be expected from that great pre- 
late, had anticipated what was coming, had re- 
turned to England in 1836, had delivered lectures 
in London on the doctrines of Catholicism, and 
created an impression through the country, shared 
in by ourselves, that we had for our opponents in 
controversy not only our brethren, but our here- 
ditary foes. These were the circumstances which 
led to my publication of ‘The Prophetical Office of 
the Church, viewed relatively to Romanism and 
Popular Protestantism.’ This work employed me 


| for three years, from the beginning of 1834 to the 


end of 1836......It was first written in the shape of 
controversial correspondence with a learned French 
priest ; then it was recast, and delivered in lectures 
at St. Mary’s; lastly, with considerable retrench- 
ments and additions, it was rewritten for publica- 
i 


In the ‘Apologia,’ 1875, supplemental 
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matter, ii. p. 367, ‘List of the Author’s Pub- 
lications,’ this appears as “ Thirteen Lectures 
on the Prophetical Office of the Church. Out 
of print.” Ep. MARSHALL. 


Probably the work in question is ‘ Lectures 
on the Prophetic Office of the Church, viewed 
relatively to Romanism and Popular Pro- 
testantism,’ Lond., 1837. 

Rost. J. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


Tue Devit’s Door (9 S. iv. 127).—This is 
a well-known tradition regarding the north 
door of churches. The devil was supposed to 
make his exit by this door after baptism, the 
font being placed in its usual position for 
this purpose. It was probably at one time 
almost universal, and may account for the 
well-known fact that in country churches it 
is a very common occurrence to find the 
south, east, and west sides of the churchyard 
crowded with tombstones, while the north 
side shows no sign of having been used at 
all for burial, or only a few isolated recent | 
tombstones. J. Foster PALMER. | 


keen. That it is, however, widespread will be seen 
by a reference to our own General Indexes, in all of 
which references to Penn and his family abound. 
The object of Mr. Jenkins is to collect and co- 
ordinate the facts concerning the Penn family not 
previously obtainable in any single volume, and to 
save the student of genealogy and history the 
trouble of hunting through many scattered volumes, 
some of which are not too easy of access. The 
Penns are a numerous family. Not far short of a 
hundred different individuals are traced in the 
wresent volume, and if to these are added the 
ennes and Penningtons the number is much in- 
creased. In England they are naturally less 
numerous than in America. Penn, as Mr. Jenkins 
holds, is Welsh in origin, an assumption borne out 
by the frequency with which the word pen appears 
in Welsh as indicating a head or highland. It is, 
of course, little less common, and perhaps more 
generally familiar, in Cornwall, and is met with in 
many counties. Confirmation of this origin is, how- 
ever, found in the fact that the name chosen by 
Penn, in 1681, for his newly granted province was 
New Wales, a title for which Charles LI. himself 


| substituted Penn-sylvania (Penn-silvania to use 


the earlier form). Penn is also reported to 
have said to the Rev. Hugh David, his com- 
panion on the Canterbury, “ Hugh, I am a Welsh- 
man myself.” The first of Penn’s ancestors to be 
distinctly traced, though the family is of incon- 


| testable antiquity, is William Penn, of Minety, 


The beautiful little thirteenth - century 
church at Skelton, four miles from York, has 
a devil's doorway on the north side. It is, 
however, closed up. The date of this church 
is prior to 1247. There is an illustration of | 
the south porch in Parker’s ‘ Glossary,’ p. 209 | 
(ed. 1888). 

I had always understood that these devil’s 
doorways were left as an exit for his Satanic | 
Majesty when the churches were consecrated 
and that on his departure they were walled 
up ; doubtless, however, your correspondent’s 
version is the more correct one. 

F. L. MAwpeEstey. 

Delwood Croft, York. 


I believe this has already been discussed 
in ‘N. & Q” The custom referred to is men- 
tioned in the ‘ Memorials of the Rev. R. 8. 
Hawker,’ cited by Mr. Moncure Conway in 
‘Demonology and Devil-Lore,’ i. 87. 

Cc. C. B. 
|The subject of burial on the north side of a church 
has already been discussed. See 8 S. v. and vi. | 
and elsewhere. } 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Family of William Penn. By Howard M. 
Jenkins. (Philadelphia, the Author; London, | 
Headley Brothers.) 

INTEREST in America in the founder of Pennsyl- | 

vania is apparently inexhaustible, and volume after | 

volume occupied with his ancestors and connexions 
sees the light. In England it is, as is natural, less 


Minte, or Minty, in Gloucestershire, his great- 
great-grandfather, who died in 1591, a yeoman who 
lived at Penn’s Lodge, Minety, on the edge of 
Bradon Forest, in “‘a genteel, ancient house,” and 
whose son William predeceased him. Sir William 
Penn, the admiral, and the father of the founder of 
Pennsylvania, was the son of Giles Penn and grand- 
son of the second William. With the admiral we 
get on to historical ground, which afterwards we do 
not quit. Concerning Sir William Penn, Pegg, his 
deashter, afterwards known as Margaret Lowther, 
and Margaret, otherwise Lady Penn, we have 
vivacious and not too complimentary pictures in 
the ‘ Diary’ of Pepys. While compelled constantly 
to quote passages from this, Mr. Jenkins, whose 
family seems to have n from an early date 
associated with that of his hero, is disposed to 
throw some suspicion upon his evidence. That 
the relations between Pepys and the admiral were 
at bottom anything rather than friendly is but too 
obvious. Pepys is, indeed, at no pains to conceal his 
dislike. The motive, moreover, probably was, as is 
stated by Mr. Jenkins, that Penn interfered with 
what Pepys counted as his perquisites. Pepys is, 
however, a more notable person than Penn, and we 
have no desire, such as is expressed by our author, 
to wash the ill taste of Pepys out of our mouth. 
With Penn’s own career the volume is not much 


| occupied, the greater portion of its contents being 


devoted to his descendants. For particulars con- 
cerning them the reader will naturally turn to its 
pages. The illustrations to the book constitute a 
specially attractive feature. A reproduction of the 
portrait of Penn in armour, from the gallery of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, serves as 
frontispiece. A second shows the Bevan carving. 
There are, besides, plates of the admiral (after Sir 
Peter Lely), of John Penn (‘the American”), 
Thomas Penn, his children, Lady Juliana Penn, 
and many others, together with representations of 
Jordans (the burial-place of Penn and his family), 
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the old Manor House, Stoke Poges, and other spots 
of interest. Mr. Jenkins’s volume is, indeed, sure 
of a welcome on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Darwinism and Lamarckism, Old and New. Four 
Lectures by Frederick W. Hutton, F.R.S. (Duck- 
worth & Co.) 

THE main title of this book covers a very large and 

increasingly intricate subject, and it is sutticiently 

clear that in four lectures not much can be done 

to deal adequately with it all round. Only a 

popular exposition is the aim of the writer, 

and that given in these four discourses—three 
of which were delivered to students in New 

Zealand—is very interesting, and as clear as may 

be, though not always emphasizing the points 

that we should have yo ey Some previous 
acquaintance with the subject (for Darwinism and 

Lamarckism both deal with the one question 

of progressive descent and variation) is, as the 

lecturer himself hints on p. 23, advisable, and, we 
should say, necessary. The fourth lecture is de- 
cidedly stiff for a beginner. The method adopted is 
that of stating conclusions rather than giving in- 
stances, for which a lecture affords no space. The 
chief new element in modern Darwinism is the 
development of the theory of isolation. Some inter- 
esting speculations are advanced. Thus “non- 
utilitarian characters” (the phraseology is a little 
clumsy, and not our own) are boldly explained as 
designed for the education of man by causing 
research, and, finally, the development of his 


esthetic and religious faculties. This is, frankly, | 


rather “‘a large order,” and introduces reasons 
which many men of science would put on one side 
at once as decidedly not utilitarian. The author 
seems to incline to the view—due largely, we 
imagine, to Weismann and his insistence on_his 

rm-plasm, though his name is not mentioned till 
iate in the book, and his theory is inadequately 
represented—that post-natally acquired characters 
are not transmitted —that is, not transmitted 
rapidly—from father to son, for instance. The pre- 
sent reviewer rather leans to the other side, that 
they can be. The whole matter teems with diffi- 
culties, not the least of which is the fair observa- 
tion of animals in a wild state uninfluenced by man. 
“ Use-inheritance ” (which we prefer to Prof. Cope’s 
clumsy learned term) certainly seems strong in such 
cases as the reversion of the leaves in Veronica 
lycopodioides. The third lecture, ‘ Darwinism in 
Human Affairs,’ leads to sociology and a science of 
history, whereas it would have been better, surely, 
for the student to realize facts concerned with 
individuals before proceeding to higher aggregate 
bodies of men, where theories abound, and many 
hilosophers have produced, so far as we can see, 
but few tangible results. But the facts of mating, 
such as that a female of physical advantages has 
rightly (as much as an inferior animal) a better 
chance of marrying than her puny or ill-developed 
sister, are interesting, and not widely realized. The 
writer notes “‘ how important a tidy dress may be to 
a bird”; and may we not add that it may be so toa 
woman also? What of “elective affinities”? Do 
they really exist; and where they do, are they 
beneficial to the individual or the race? They can 
hardly be called so when they join a Goethe to a 
Christiane Vulpius, flower-girl and drunkard’s 
daughter, with his taint, with the result of a more 
than mediocre offspring. ‘* By the development of 
his intellect his [man’s] body has been liberated from 


| the law of natural selection.” This may be admitted 
| as largely true ; but on what lines a psychic selec- 
| tional advance is proceeding mentally, instead of 
| st ructurally—if it is proceeding at all, in any sense 
that can be compared with Darwinism in animals— 
is not clear at all to our mind. Mr. Hutton con- 
cludes his lucid view of Darwin’s great theory— 
which is laudably free from prejudice of any sort 
—with a wise word as to our ignorance of what 
initiates organic changes. Darwinism cannot ex- 
plain these ; it needs important data, like all other 
systems. The introduction, however—which will, 
we think, be best read after the lectures—speaks 
confidently of “the two highest truths we know— 
the existence of God, and that death is but a step 
from one kind of life to another.” Such words are 
reassuring in a man of science, for only a few years 
ago the pulpit could denounce as killed by special 
judgment people who died in an accident at 
Shrewsbury, because a statue had been set up to 
Charles Darwin in that town. Such bigoted licence 
is now, we hope, impossible, and men are free to 
use their own judgment, and ask, Can we know the 
truths mentioned above ; are we all certain? Men 
of light and leading yet speak of 

Many a knot unravelled by the Road; 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 


Free roo me | is, at any rate, assured, and may well 
be fostered by such books as this. 


Trowel, Chisel, and Brush. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Mr. Grey’s useful little manual, compiled from 

ae observations during travel and intended 
or the use of those who seek concise information 

as regards architecture, sculpture, and painting, 

has reached a fourth edition. 


By Henry Grey. 


Monumental Inscriptions in the Baptist Burial- 
ground, Mount Street, Nottingham. Edited by 
James Ward. (Chiswick Press.) 

SEVENTY-NINE inscriptions from the burial-ground 

—practically disused since the opening, in 1837, of 

the general cemetery—of the Baptists in what is 

known as Mount Street Burial-ground, Nottingham, 
have been printed in a quarto volume, with bio- 
zraphical and historical notes by Mr. James Ward. 

The burial-ground in question was founded early in 

the eighteenth century, before the adjacent small 

chapel in Park Street was erected in 1724. To the 
persecutions which weighed on the Baptists with 

— severity it is attributable that followers of 

that creed were in the habit of providing them- 

selves with a place of sepulture before a place of 
worship. One expects in a book such as the present 

the sort of reposeful calm which most find in a 

cemetery. Evidence of crime, however, intrudes 

even here. An attempt was made, 15 Dec., 1820, to 
assassinate John Houseman Barber, alderman and 
deacon. A reward of 515/. was vainly offered for 
the detection of the would-be murderer, who, how- 
ever, did not renew the attempt. George Caunt, 
again, a ‘“‘respectable [sic] hairdresser,” who 
shot and killed a constable sent to arrest him 
for theft, and committed suicide in gaol, was 
buried on the sandhills, but found. tnrough the 

action of his friends in removing tne body, a 

resting-place in the Baptist burial-ground. Most 

romantic case of all is that of George Vason, a 

member of the —— Church, who, accompanying 


missionaries to the Southern seas, adopted the 
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manners, customs, and dress (such as they were) 
of the natives; was tattooed, cohabited with a 
daughter of the chief, took a second wife, then 
returned to Nottingham, married Miss Leavers, 
of the Baptist Church, lived in the odour of 
respectability, if not of sanctity, and was duly 
interred in the Baptist burial-ground. The inscrip- 
tions are often suggestive, but differ in no respect 
from those in graveyards of the same date. For 
genealogical purposes the book, like others of its 
class, is welcome. 


Tur Edinburgh Review for July contains an article 
on ‘ The Life and Writings of Mrs. Oliphant.’ Mrs. 
Oliphant was one of the most voluminous writers of 
our time. She probably produced in book form 
a greater amount of copy than any one we have had 
in this century, except Thomas Taylor, called the 
Platonist, and G. P. R. James, the novelist. Much 
she wrote was ephemeral, and it must be conceded 
that her best work, though healthy in tone an 
evincing deep sympathy with human life in its 
more commonplace moods, never reached the highest 
standard. Nevertheless her books have been widely 
read, and cannot but have produced a wholesome 
effect. We are, therefore, the more glad to have a 
sympathetic account of her career, dealing not only 
with her as an author, but with her daily life also. 
It was a most unhappy one, but borne with heroic 
courage and perseverance, such as few men, under 
equally trying circumstances, would have attained 
to. She complained that she had injured her 
popularity by making light of her work. Herein 
she probably exaggerated. Such a habit was once 
not uncommon. It is painful to remember that 
even Scott was not free from it, and we have known 
other writers who suffered from a like mental 
defect. We need not pause to demonstrate that 
it is a defect. No author ought to give to the world 
anything short of his best. * The Meaning of Rites’ 
is an ill-chosen title for a learned paper. The writer 
has endeavoured to trace to their origin those cere- 
monies and observances which have been used in 
almost every community into which the Christian 
Church has been divided. In dealing with a sub- 
ject the early history of which is so obscure there is, 
however, room, even among the most unprejudiced, 
for great divergences of opinion. The paper on ‘ The 
Fall of the Western Empire,’ which has been called 
the greatest of human catastrophes, is erudite as 


well as picturesquely written. The writer advocates | 


a view with which we do not agree, but for which 
there is not a little to be said. He holds that the 
empire did not fall from inherent rottenness, but 
from the overwhelming force of the barbarians. Is 
he sure that the numbers of the invading hosts 
have not been vastly exaggerated? We hold that 
this is probably the case. In Eastern conflicts, 
both modern and ancient, there is no doubt that 
the numbers are out of due proportion ; and when 
we get to a later time we encounter a like exaggera- 
tion. No one now, we imagine, thinks it credible 
that upwards of three hundred and fifty thousand 
Moslems fell at the battle of Tours, though con- 
temporary chroniclers tell us so. What trustworthy 
evidence, also, have we for the opinion that the 
pulation of Germania and the adjoining lands 
had reached a degree of density which made migra- 
tion a necessity? That the Teutons may have been 
pushed forward by migrants from the further East is 
ible, but before accepting this solution we desire 
urther evidence. Montalembert is the subject of a 


| paper by one who appreciates his high character 
| and who has an intimate knowledge of the political 
and ecclesiastical strifes of the time in which he 
| lived. Montalembert cannot take the distinguished 
place in history which his abilities as a writer and 
orator foreshadowed. Such is the perversity of 
human fate, the champion of unsuccessful causes is 
but faintly remembered when the heat of the fray 
| has passed away. His memory will, however, be 
kept green by his ‘ Les Moines d’Occident.’ It is, 
in a certain sense, a partisan book, but, notwith- 
standing this, one of the most accurate pictures 
which French literature can boast. The paper on 
Lord Clare is interesting, but the days in which he 
flourished are too recent for us to do more than 
refer to it. ‘The Ethics of Vivisection,’ too, treats 
on a subject with which we have no wish to deal. 
The writer defends the cause he espouses with 
courage and ability. His knowledge of physiology, 
| however, is greater than his acquaintance with 


d | history, or he would not have committed himself to 


the statement that “pain given for a beneficent 
purpose is not cruel.” Surely some of those who 
in former days burned heretics were beneficent 
people, and, however revolting it may be to our 
sense of right, we cannot conclude that all con- 
| tinental juc ges who were accustomed to examine 
| supposed criminals under torture were inhuman 
| monsters. 


From the following publications the reader may 
see the marvellous advance that is being made in 
photography. Many of the views supplied in the 
Thornton Pickard Album have all the softness and 
delicacy of the best engravings. —‘A Winter’s 
Night,’ in the Phofogram, has a wonderful atmo- 
spheric effect.—The same may be said of ‘ Evening,’ 
by Mr. Latimer Martindale, in the Photo Miniature 
(New York, Tennant & Ward).—The South Coast 
Quarterly of Travel and Topography, of which two 
numbers have appeared, has also many beautiful 
views of Box Hill, Leith Hill, and other spots. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
| lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

M. L. Brestar (“ Balfe”).— Mr. Chorley, con- 
cerning whom you ask, was a distinguished musical 
critic, the author of many libretti and a volume of 
recollections well known in the musical world. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise, Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. Fuolscap #vo. cloth, 4s, 6d, ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 
yourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 
the smallest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain type, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing. Some of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line borders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. IL EVENING. Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold separately); Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year, By the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also ready, cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIES, Short Practical Essays. By the Author 
of * The Daily Kound.”’ Feap #vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, ; rcan, gilt 
edges, 6s, ; morocco, gilt edges, %s. 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury. I. Short Forms of Daily 
Prayer for those having Litt’ Time. Cloth, 6d.; roan, 
ilt edges, Is, 6d. Il, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 
rayers for Various Gccasions. Cloth, 2s.; roar, gilt 
edges, 38. 6d. 111, Forms fur Use Seven Times Daily. A 
New Edision, Kevised and Enlarged. Cloth, 3s.; roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. tid. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion, 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bound in 
roan, with gilt edges, ls. 6d. 
Large-Type Edition, i8mo. cloth, 1s.; or neatly bound in 
Troan, gilt edges, 2s. 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7d, 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W. H. RIDLEY, M.A. Fine-Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, 1s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. W.R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedral of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post 8vo. pp, 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, 5s. 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases aud Expressions in French, German, 
Greek, italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese. With 
Translations, References, Explanatory Notes, and Indexes. 
By WM. FRANCIS HENKY KING, M.A, Oh. Ch. 
Oxfo 


London: 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 


very SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHEN ALUM for August 19 contains Articles on 
DANTON and ROBESPIERRE. 
An ARABIC GRAMMAR. 
ALL SOULS’ COLLEGE 
COSIMO DE’ MEDICI 
The LIBRARY of SYON MONASTERY. 
SPAIN in the LAST CENTURY 
The GODS of ANCIENT GREECE. 


NEW NOVELS :—Dead Cpprensere Slaves of Chance; On Account of 
Sarah ; Some Unoffending Prisoners. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

AUSTRALIAN FICTION. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE 

BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

OUR LIBRARY TARLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

PENN FAMILY PAPERS The OLD AGE of SCHOOLMASTERS ; 
SHELLEY'S SOJUUKN in ROME, ‘The PARADYSE of DAYNTY 
JEUISES’; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASUN ; NELSUN at 
NAPLES; ‘The HUDSUN’S BAY COMPANY. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Two Great Chemists; Astronomical Literature ; Geo- 
graphical Notes ; ‘ Dr. Southwood smith’; Gossi 


FINE AKTS :—Gainsborough’s Place in bnglish an; Library Table ; 
Notes from Athens ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Stainer and Karrett’s Dictionary of Musical Terms ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—Ward's History of English bramatic Literature; Library 
Table ; An Undeseribed Copy of the First Folio , Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for August 12 contains Articles on 
LYALL’S ASIATIC STUDIES. 
FACSIMILES of COLERIDGE Mss. 
CICERO’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
HODGSON on the METAPHYSIC of EXPERIENCE. 
MOORE'S STUDIES in DANTE. 


NEW NOVELS :—Mona; From the Ranks to the Peerage ; Ma Mére 
The Honour of Vivien Bruce; Un Drame au Marais. 


The HISTORY of the SCOTTISH CLANS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

BOOKS on PHONETICS. 

RECENT VERSE. 

The HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

PASTIMES. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The LIFE of NELSON; ENGLISH “RBANNASTER” in the 
FIFfEENTH CENTURY ; ‘The EARLY MOUNTAINEERS.’ 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :— Railway Block § ling; Library Table; Chemical 
ees Zoology of the United States; Astronomical Notes ; 
ussip. 
FINE ARTS :—Antiquities from Benin; Library Table; Illustrated 
| The Archwological Societies; Nero's Great Ship-Canal ; 

P- 


MUSIC :—New Music ; Gossip. 
DRAMA \—The Drama of To-day ; Gossip. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9 S. 1V. Ave. 26, 99. 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 


REVIEWS, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 
Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


@ . 

eco ose ese eee ene 6 | Longman’s ose ese ove oe ous 0 

eco one ove eve 138 Macmillan's eco ous ane one 
Contemporary Review on on oun 16 Nineteenth Century .. 
English lijustrated one 5 0| Revue des Deux Mondes ~ 
Fortnightly Review ... 16 Scribner's ove one 
Gentleman's ... exe 7 Temple Bar _... eco one one oo 
Harper's ... on we 8 Westminster ese ose one 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 7 
Edinburgh... 7 6] Quarterly one oro os 76 


The terms will be 1s, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 


have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
W. H SMITH & 8 O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. — a 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 28 . ove ooo ooo - @och 8 6... 2 © 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... ene ooo eve oo 

LOBDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 ons oe as ave 

2 vols. for 1892 10... 48 

SUNDAY. Vol. for 1889, Bdited by Dr. Contains Life’s Long Battle Won,’ by 

O we 
Voi. for 1890. Bdited by Dr. Wavex. Contains * Maitland of “Laurieston,’ by Aunie 8. 

Swan, and ‘ Rex Raynor, Artist,’ by: Silas K. Hocking .. 96..26 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of SCIBNCE, and ARTS. Vol for 1892... 3 

Vol. for 1893 . ee 96 

Vol. for 1894 . 90. 36 

Vol. for 1895 . 9 8 
Vol. for 1896 . 90... 3 6@ 

. 26 
. 26% 


QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1898 
May to October, 1 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press. Bream's Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Published by 
JOHN U, FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, August 20, 1809, 
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